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AESTRACT 

An innovative, entertaining television series, "The 
Electric Company" (TIC), was designed by Children's Television 
Workshop to help teach basic reading skills to seven-to-ten year olds 
either at home or in school. This report discusses two in^^school 
audience surveys Of TEC utilization—a Fall 1971 survey of elementary 
school principals which provides national estimates of utilization 
levels by different types of schools and pupils, and a Spring 1972 
survey of teachers who were using TEC which provides data on the 
conditions under which pupils were actually viewing the program. 
Major findings of the fall survey are presented, emphasizing the good 
penetration of TEC into urbanized and low income areas in the North 
Atlantic and West-Southwest regions and among pupils who need it 
most. Findings of the nationwide teacher survey are discussed at 
length and are detailed in an appendix. Also appended are the fall 
questionnaire, tables presenting fall findings, the spring 
questionnaire, and a technical report of the surveys. (SH) 
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DRAFT 

1.0 irJTROijUCTlON 

On Octob'^r 2b, 1971, tlie Oil Idr cii ' Tf0.c'ViHian Work-wion airod 
tho first yljrjv; of it^ nnv: tQlavisinn F;orie*u, "'j-lin Eloctric Company" 
('I'i^^C) * Uuincj nn innovatlVD, enter tut j.ning forniai:, thd soticm^ ]>rinci]ial 
objactivG v;us to holp teach ba^iic raiding skills to seven-- Lo-ten year 
oldB* It wns designed to appeal to a nationwida in-hoiny audience, as 
wall as for uno in c] as^Eirooms as a resource for teachers of ruading. 
The Worksl-iop was jjrimarily intgrestod in reach j.ng cliiluren v^hile they 
arc in school/ where ' Lenclicrs could facilitate and reinforae the ob^ 
jectives of the series. Within tliis potential audionee, the Workshop 
identified a narrowor target group of poor readers in the second grade. 

This report discusses tv;o in^school audicjnce surveys of TEG 
utilisation* The Fall 1971 survey of elementary school principals 
provides national estimates of utilization levels by different types of 
schools and pupils. The Spring 197 2 survey of teachers who v/ere using 
TEC provides data on the conditions under which pupils were actually 
viewing TEC* Both surveys provide data on how schools and teachers 
first heard of TEC, why they decided to either adopt or not adopt the 
series, and hov7 the adopters adjusted classroom activities to facilitate 
viewing. 

The surveys were designed by Dri Robert E* Herriott of Florida 
State University and conducted by the Statistics Research Division of 
the Research Triangle Institute in North Carolina. Funds for the surveys 
were provided by the Children's Television VJorkshop. This report was 
prGpared by Dr* Herriott and Dr* Roland J, Liebcrt of Florida Stata 
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Uu-ivcr;-:.i ly , wi.ih a t.c chiilcal C!i'i-oiiili.>: on fi.;i!ii;'l.i.n:i pr' HH'duroH hy Dr 
Roljotu i:. MaHon nC Uif RuHsjarch 'J'j:,i,i:inci,U? juhI it.ul.'.r;. 
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MosL 2 iin.)Viitionu in cducaLioii arc-; tiMccM^din.^ ly bIow to j^'.^netralc 
school 53ystc:m£:, By ona au tlior i tativo nccc'iinl:^ it CjL'nercijly t.fil^oy duccult';^ 
for morn than a fraction oC f;c:hoolH tu adopt nov/ o4uua Lional inrthod*?,^ 
tuorci^iVQi: f the first insti tii ti ono to InnovntG havo liis tor ical ly hoon the 
wealthiGr^ "Glltg" schooln^'^ The quiG};Qning pace of tuchnolon j.cal 
c h a n u e ^ t h g i. n c 3: f.) a ri i ng a v a L 1 a Izj i 1 i t y of a p e a 1 i 1 1 g and s op h 1 s t i c a t o d 
instructional mater j.als^ and the growing intareKt in tho improvGincnt of 
Kchcol perforauoncc^ may v/cll have changcci all of tliiy. Exeniplif ying thcRO 
nmmr dovelopmanUD^ *'The Elnctric Company" (TEC) haB rc^cordod a remarkable 
advancomant ovor jjrevious trends in sciiool innovativoncss ^ If only in 
tGrms of th@ spoed and scopG of pGnatration of elcim^ntary schDols of all 
kinds ^ TEC must be considGrcid a highly success gful venture. 



Paul R, Mort, "Studies in Educational Innovation from the InBtitutG 
of Administrative Research^ An Overviev;," in Matthsw B, Mileis, ad,, 
inno vation in Eduaation (Nev; Yorkt Teachers Collego^ Coluanbia Univer- 
sity, 1964), pp. 317^328, Mort writes 1 ''Between insight into a 
need..*and the introduction of a new way of meeting the need,,. there 
is typically a lapse of a half ^century . Another half -^century is re- 
quired for the diffusion of the adaptation. During that half -century 
of diffusion , the practice is not recognized until it has appeared 
in 3% of the systems of the country* By tiiat time, fifteen years of 
diffusion have elapsed. Thereafter^ there is a rapid twenty years 
of diffusion, and ttien a long period of slow diffusion through the 
last small pGrcentage of school systems," (p, 318) 

2 . . 

This IS inference derived from the Katz et al. synthesis of research 
on innovativeness* (Elihu Katz, Martin L. Levin, and Herbert Hamilton, 
"Traditions of Research on the Diffusion of Innovation,'- Ame rican 
Sociological Roview 28 (April), pp. 237-^252.) Mort's studiSs, no tod 
above, makes this same point quite explicitly. The wealth of a school 
or school district v/as one of the best predictors of early adoption 
of the innovations that Mort and his associates studies. 




Tiiis point in n llufiUratucl by the lollCA'/inq of. in;ijcn' findiiKiH 

froin llic: l-'til. 1 197] in-school Huv'^uyi 

0 Within Lv;o inoiitliB of its appon)'ci!i<M', TEC! v;an Ijoiiig iu^t\l 
by 23^ of' tliu alornc!! Lary Bchcioi in the Llniic^d StatcMi. ' 

0 TlilC vHiFi )jn i nq U£;od in 45^1^ f or navirly Ymll csf tha yaliciol*;] 
that v/urc equijjped to rucoiva it. 

© In laryD cities, TKC vms being unud by 70^:. of all schoola 
that v/Qj=u ocnij.]3]iQd to rocoivc: it, 

@ Appi:ox;li!Uitcly tv:o million pupdJ worc^ vic:V'ing Ti\C at iicliool ^ 
This fnquta inciudf^fi ano out of c^"Qry four fiejoojHl and tliird 
cjrddnrs in large cities. 

@ TEC }3onatrated evary major rogipn and typg of coinmurii ty 
(by ^XZQ txnd socioGcoiiomic sttitiH^ of resicloiits) v/ith rates 
above 

& In general ^ hoivever/ TEC had grGatost penetration in urbaniaad 
and low SkS areas / in tlic North Atlantic and V^est-^Soutliwast 
regions, and amoncj pupils who have had greater than average 
dif f icultios v;ith reading* 

Tills was tlio good news* There v;as also some bad news. Many 
school oyjj terns were not v;ell informed about TEC^ did not have the tech- 
nical capabilities to use TEC, or considered th© series undosirab]©. 
The discussion of tho Fall 1971 school questionnaire begins by taking 
up thesG barriers to adoption. Doficiencies in the technical capabilities 
of schools are found to be not only the greatest barrier to utilization 
of TEC but also a pervasive limitation affecting nearly half of the 
elemGntary schools in tlie nation. 



By ''olementary schools" v;e m^an all schools cohtaining grades 2,3, or 4, 
Definitions of tho othGr terms in this sunOTary are. providGd in tht^ next 
section of this report* 
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3,0 Tiir: FaT.L ECMC.VjI. BnnVMV 

Tlie Fnll ;1971 nurvi'y vnin dcf^iuiMii} to idcnitjfy tli*^ iiv-fjuhool 
vicvnng audicnct] nMortly nrtcr TKC v;nf3 firct tiirud/ during tha 2nd to 
Gtli v;ciok of tiiG Horim, Wo did not axpr-ct that nori: than 3--!?:, nf oithor 
schooln or pupilf^ would be tuuQd in at this uarly data. Dosp;ito thii^ 
rather peBsimiBtic prc^diction^ it was docrnud jmj-^orLant to gat a fairly 
ticaurato GStimato of tlia kind of audinnco that TEC could conimnnd wlion 
it v;npj still an c^xpur imont that liad ju^t appoarcd on ths inarkotplaco 
of educational roi£;ouraos , Tlie objective' was to acquiro basQ-lijiG cssti- 
matcB of utilization natlonwndo^ in difforent rcDyions of the Unitod 
States^ in areac of differing social status compoBition, and in areas 
of varying urbanization. All of thd^so estimatas weire to be rai>orted 
by grade levol, 

3.1 TjiG_Su ryQy Pasign 

The findings repdrtod here are ba^ed on a atratifiod sample 
survey. All public and privata schools in th© United States which 
contain pupils in grade tv;o, three or four constitute the population to 
which inferences can be made. In selecting the sample^ the population 
was stratified by region (four categories) , size of community (four 
categories) , socioeconomic status of corranunity (two categories) , and 
size of school (ten categories) * Population estimates based on all 
surveyed ijublic and private schools are reporte'd for the nation as a 
whole and for each of the four regional categories* Population estimates 
based on public schools only are reported for each of the six cominunity 
categories . 
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PorinitjonB of tho rgyioiKri and coiamuiii ty atra tn f uTt linn cn(-t'- 
gorios iiiciy Ijc auininar is^c^d as follov/rn 

noif bh Atlan tici Tha tv;clvu staton iiorLli and ca^U of 
Marylaridf W/ifiliijig ton ^ D.C*^ and Pciinoylvania ^ incJu^iivu 
of thosG thrt-Q, 

Southoaat:: Thu tnn Stales Dast qT the Missiy^^ippi River 
and sou til o J: the Ohio and po toma e , plu s ] jOU in ia na and 
Arkansas* 

\'^£t-nout]-iwn8t! Te:<nn, Oklahoma^ Colorado^ Wyomjiig, 
Montana, and wost, jnclnding Alah^kcv and Hawaii. 

Great LaHcn- Pla j.ns ; Tlia rcinaininy statas fanning v;GStward 
from Ohio to IJortli Dalcota and Kan^^as, 

BIT^E OF C0I4MUUTTY 



Largo^ Cityi Counties containing a city of at least 100,000 
residents .in 1970. Nearly all schools in tlujHe areas v;ill 
fall within the ''large city" or v/ithin its iiraiiediate 
urbanized frii^igea* KKamples of cities that are just large 
enough to fall in tliis category include Grand Rapids, 
Syracuse f Mobilo? and St* Petersburg 

Medium City; Counties in thG suViurban motropolitan ring 
surrounding "Large City" counties* This ring is identified 
as a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) in the 
U,S, Bureau of the Census reports. 

Small City : All other counties containing a central city 
of 25 f 000 or more residents in 1970, as well as suburban 
(SMSA) countiGS not inoluded in the previous category* - 

Other : Generally, counties containing no city larger than 
24 ^ 999 residents in 1970, except suburban counties in 
SMSA-s* Th.is category basically refers to rural or un^ 
urbanized areas* 

SOClO^ECOlv:'MIC STATUS OF COMMUNITY 



Low- Those counties having the largest proportion of 
individuals v/hoso annual income is less than $3,000, the 
total population of these counties to bo about 25 percent 
of the total population of the Region by Size of Community 
fi t r a t lun » j n a p p r ox ijiia to t e r in s , 1 1 1 is mo a n s i h o s a c o u n I i e b\ 
where tiie poorest onQ-quarter of t\m population in each 
region" lives. 
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H^r?l)f All otlior coun t:.iA.;fj , 

Duriny tho f:LrHt: vAjck of ?:ot'f:ubnr 1971 ftiu^H tiounaJ rL^u v;c;ru 
ma;iiod to tlio incljal in i^pproxiniatuly 2300 Hamplod Bclionln, 36 
pcrcGnl; of v^lioin had roj^licci after ono nailed ^:all.ov^-up , Duri.ng the 
fi rat y^Qck of. Dv(:omhor n 25 porGcnit rnndom Gcimj )lo of nonr cBj^tondiiig 
principals wore: intorviav;ad hy tcnlGphnno, In cioiiiputing population 
ostirnatos tho lv;o typeg of rogponss v;cire trGatcd aaparatGly, ConBideral'klG 
confidencG cnn bo plocnd in tiio United States ' astimatQH nvnilabl^ f ro::i 
thlt} yurvoy^ far a comjjarnsan of c^nrol.lmcnt fiaurGO computud from thif^ 
survoy v/itli eEitimatos available from tha October 1^71 Current Population 
Survuy of tho U.S. Eurc?au of the CenKus r eve a led diffcrcnceR/ on the 
avarage, of only 1*1 p(jrecnt* 

However, it should be no ed that we report only "point estimate:? 
.To capture v;ell the uncGrtainty associated with each point estimate v^ould 
require cornputation of "interval estimates,'* wliich were not requested 
for this rGport. Unfortunately, even if interval estimates were availablti, 
tlie probability that a particular interval v;ould contain the ■■true'* 
population value would alv;ays be less than unj.ty* Thus, even if this 
probability were set as high as .95, one interval estimate out of 20 
would be expected not to contain thG "true" value. This is one limitation 
of a saiTiple survey, as opposed to a complete census, which readers should 
kcop constantly in mind when evaluating the reported results * 

There is another limitation o.f this sample survey , deriving 
from the use of principals as informants on v.*hc\t is happening in thior 
schools, VJe have no assurance that principals v;ill alv/ays know^ what 
their teachers and otlier staff are using as instructional material, 
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Idanlly, oiio v.'ouj.a v.vint to r:;urvcy fl i^anji^lo of all todiiliorn or nlulT in 
Araar i.cjMti wchoclM, j^uu v^o un f:Oi' l uririLoly JiU^ko^l ho\:]\ thu li^^tiinat. ironi 

will ch v.\^ii]d Ijq nuiKu tl to conr^frnct; suuh a IjGtliin, On tho otlic^r }ianri, 
we can oxpect tliai: no:ir]y till j:^rinaipalH v/ould oithcir linvo thn roquo^tod 
inlturmal .ion readily avaii^iblt^i or would aonHult \:it]\ fiancono v;hn liad tho 
information* Ii: ^iqtik; pr incijpalr; provided us with nrroticous or Ij.lrujad 
informal l:ion, we cannot: be Kura wliet]i^;r thin would "in/ Jnto" or "deflato" 
our estjimataF], Ciiutj.on niunt thc^reforG bci oKerci,yed to iiitc^rprot the 
findingy ns -?Btimntc:n ba^p?d on reports scliool pr jjic,l]:?als , 

*J'his brief Introduction to the survey dosicjn vjill facilitaUo 
intGrpretation of the findiny^i* For a moro completo dif^cuasion of the 
sampling proredures th^ reader liiay v;ish to study Appendix D of this 
report. 7ilso appendGd to the report is a copy of the queationnnira that 
^as mailed to princj=pals in Novomber 1971 (Apj^endix A) as vjell as the 
sot of basic tables on which the following discussion is based (Aj^pendix B) , 

3*2 Oycnrcoming Bf i r r iors to Adoption_Qf TEC 

Before any new educational tochnique is implemented by a school, 
the innovation must overeomQ threa major "f Gasibility" hurdles. School 
staff need to be inf ormod about the availability and utility of the 
innovation^ they must have access to^r^go ur c^s^ that give them the 
technical capability to implciment a new approach, and they have to be 
convinced that the innovation is a de^sirable adjunct to their educational 
program or at least is worth an exporimGnt* This section discusses 
these three hurdles and the extent to which TEC overcame them or \ms 
Q blocked by them. 
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^ ■ ^ • ^ ^ nfornina the flcbool i-A 

CTW unnQrl-Qc^k ^^Dvcral proniOtJ cjial offortn lo make nurc tlmt 
ocliool siidff worfj wall iurorincd nbDuL the oxi ^\Va\iaQ , objonti ynn . foirninl 
and contGnt of •J'InC* Araong these cffortB were a TV -^poc-inl for luach 

tliat vms airGd Eilioirtly after Ijal:>oi7 Day 1971* Comir.crcia 1 ncttv^'ork TV 
also carriod annQUnccmnnts ; a "spGcjal," talk show diBCUSEnonn, and oUliu 
nav;H about TEC during prima time an ond about Oato3;iGr lOtli^, oncj weok 
before tlie firnt broadcnot of TKC* rnporbaak inniiuals on TEC wore iiiaiil nd 
to overy elementary school librarian for distribu t^ion to 2nd, 3rd, and 
4t}i grade tcacdiers and to principals* h newslnttor' describing tho 
SGrias was mailed to schools. Finally; thera v/aro a spatG of ncwflpapor 
and rilaga."ine arliiGles diacussing tlie FiGries. Our first estimate of the 
impact of thn^T^o dnformational channols comes from the princj.pals who 
recponded to the Fall school questionnaire. 

W© asked the princixmls to tell ug whether they had heard of 

TEC prior to receipt of tlie questionnairo * Fully two-thirds ansv/©rcd 

4 

"Yes*' (Table 1, column 5Y) . " Although we have no standard against 
which to compare this level of informational saturation, it seems quite 
higli, particularly for a new instructional program* We confiider it 
unlikely that two-thirds of the nation *s principals can recall any 
information about most of the specific educational materials that are 
available* Despite this positive note, CTW may be most int .sted in 
knowing v;here it failed to reach principals v;it}i nev^s atout TEC and why. 



T}icae parentliatical notiGs refer to tables in Appendix B and to specific 
colunins in tlioao tables. 
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A regional breakdown shows that principals in the SouthGast were 

by far the least inforinad^ for only half of these principals reported 

previous knowledge about TEC, At the other OKtrerne v;as the North 

Atlantic region where over thrcQ-^quar ters of the principals reported 

provious knowledge. Evidently the Southeast is still somewhat more 

isolated from major forms of media than are other regions of the nation. 

Patterns of relative isolation from informational media are 

particularly pronounced by size of coironunity* As the level of urbanisation 

increases, so does the proportion of infomiod principals. Only GO 

percent of the principals in rural areas had caught wind of TEC before 

our questionnaire arrived^ whereas 81 percent of those in large" city 

areas were so informed. This too should come as no surprise* The 

urban areas of the nation are normally saturated with more types and 

sources of information, and provide greater oppdrtunity for contact 

betv;een those who know and those who don't* 

Some forms of media or information sources are more effective 

in reaching certain audiences than are others. Wa asked principals to 

tell us where they had heard about TEC* The most widely acknowledged 

individual sources of information were TV announcements, the direct 

mailing by CTW^ and a mailed booklet called The Electric Company , each 

of which found its way to one-third of the principals who were in any 

way informed (columns 6D, G, and K) , For scope of market penetration 

these advanced media systems were several times more efficient than were 

such oral-'traditional sources as children, friends, or the radio (columns 

61, F, and C) . In the middle range, reaching 20-30 percent of the 

informed principals, wore newopaporn, magazine articles and profossional 

colleagues (columns 6e, f, and H) . 
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The information richness of urban and northern United States 
is again apparent in the item-by-^itcin analysis in Table 1 (see Appendix B) 
Magazine articles are the only information source that is generally 
more informativcs in less urbanised areas than elsev;hGro* All other 
media are more likely to reach urban American than the hinterlands. 
The fact that magazines are an exception to this rule may prove to be 
useful to CTVJ* Any effort to raise the level of " n=^"^rmation saturation 
should probably include a special effort to place articles in magazines, 
UnfortuntitQly , the present data do not permit us to determine which 
kinds of magazines have had and might continue to have a differential 
impact favoring less urbanized areas. (The teacher questionnairni. as 
reported in Section 4,0/ allows us to explorG tliis issue further*) 

No single source of information can hope to reach all members 
of a potential audience- Promoters therefore use a number of media with 
the hope that some will reach tarcjet and will reinforce each other* 
One need not explain to CTW the significance of this reinforcement for 
learning. But it is worth noting that more reinforcement was going on 
in urban and northern America than elsewhere. Informed principals in 
large city areas reported an average of 3,1 different information sources, 
compared to only 2*1 withint rural areas* In the Southeast this average 
dipped to 1*5 information sources per principal^ while in the North 
Atlantic the average was 2,6 and in the Great Lakes-Plains it was 2*9. 

' Did these differences in informational penetration have a sig- 
nificant differential impact on utiliEation levels in various areas 
of the United States? Table 2 (see Appendix B) suggests that this 
may have been true* The table presents findings from a question asked 
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of those. principals who said that no pupils were viewing TEC in their 
schools^ We asked them to tell us why they weren-t using the series, 
ApproxiinatGly one-quarter of all principals ^ or nearly one-third of the 
"non^users" said that one of the reasons for not using TEC was because 
they had little or no information about the series (Table 2, columns 
13J and K) . These reasons for non^use were most prevalent in the least 
urbanized areas. Lack of inforination also seems to be a serious problem 
in thm Great Lakes-Plains area and in the Southeast, If one looks 
down column 7n in Table 2, Lz becomes clear that these relatively 
uninformed areas also had the highest rates of non-viewing, 

3,2,2 Equipping the Schools 

Unfortunately, lack of information was not thG major reason for 
non^use of TEC in SGhools. If it were the major reason ^ CTW could 
assure itself of a far larger audienca sijnply by getting out more 
information. Promotion alone TOUld, however, probably have little 
effect. More Jjn^rtant is the need to awaken schools, governments, and 
interested persons to the teGhnical deficieneiGs which many schools 
experience* 

On the average, schools seem to have greater technical capability 
than they are currently utilising. Table 5 shows that the average 
number of TV channels (both commercial and educational) that could be 
received in the viewing area of schools was 4*6, In no region, sise of 
community, or SES of community stratum did this average fall much below 
4*0. Although wc didn't ask v/hethor any of these were educational 
channels, it seems fair to assumQ that wherevor there are at least four' 
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channels one is likely to be educational. This supports the rather 
casual Impression that the nation is fairly well coverecl by the TV 
medium and even by PBS broadcasters. 

Another average also seems to indicate broad capability of 
schools to use TV, Table 6 presents the average nuinbor of TV sets per 
elementary school classroom. We find that TVs wore available for one 
of every four classrooms nationwide, and for not less than one out of 
every six classrooms in each of the various strata or areas of the 
nation. These figures suggest that if TV sets are shared by several 
classrooms, most will have direct access to a set* * Unfortunately, 
Table 7 and 8 raise questions about these generalisations. Among 
schools using TEC (Table 7) , the ratio of TV sets to classrooms approaches 
one set for every two classrooms. But aitiong schools not using TEC 
^ (Table 8) , the ratio is one-^to-^f ive nationwide and as low as one-to- 
seven in some regions. Clearly^ many schools ~ particularly non-users 
of TEC — lack sufficient hardware to make extensive use of instructional 
television as a part of the regular classroom program* 

To estimate the extent of deficient hardware and related resources # 
we collected information on three types of technical capabilities. We 
asked principals whether they were in areas where TEC was being broads- 
cast (Question 13A) , whether they had any television sets available 
for instructional use (Question 2) , and whether their sets were of 
sufficient quantity and quality to make instructional viewing feasible. 
This last item comprises three of the reasons for not using Ti2C| (1) that 
the receivers in a school were capable of receiving only VHF channels 
wherGas TEC is broadcast on a UHF channel (Question 13B) , (2) that the 
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school did not have a sufficient number of rocGivers to pemit viewing 

of TEC (QuGStion 13C) , and (3) that the receivors in a school were not 

of sufficient quality to permit viewing (Question 13D) , Each of these 

technical considerations imposes a severe constraint on the school's 

ability to employ TV for instructional purposes. In the long run, most 

can be overcome through investoient in more and better equipment, but 

until that is done these factors remain stern barriers to TEC's fullest 

5 

diffusion and utilization. 

We calculated the cumulative effect of these technological 
deficiencies* We wanted to know how many schools could not be expected 
to adopt TEC simply because they lacked one or more of the essential 
technical capabilities. We knew, for example, that approximately 13 
percGnt of ail principals or 18 percent of the non-users cladjaed that 
their schuols were in areas where TEC' was not being broadcast (Table 2, 
column 13A) . But what additional proportion of schools had no TV sets, 
or had them in insufficient quantity and quality? The ansv7er is pre- 
sented in Table A below. 



~h few schools borrowed or purchased television receivGrs so that they 
could use TEC* We will discuss these schools. in Section 3.3 below. 
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TABLE A 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS HAVING ONE OR MORE 
TECHNICAL DEFiCIENCIES BY DEGREE OF 
DEFICIENCY, FOR THE UNITED STATES 



DEGREE OF PERCENT OP 

DEFICIENCY SCHOOLS* 



COULD NOT RECEIVE BROAD- 
CAST 


12, 


6% 


COULD NOT RECEIVE, OR 
HAD NO TV SETS 




5% 


COULD NOT RECEIVE, HAD 






NO SETS, OR fiAD 
INSUFFICIENT QUALITY 




7% 


OR QUANTITY OF TV SETS 







*Computed from Tables 9-13, Appendix B, 



The cumulative ©ffeGt of technical deficiencies is overwhelming. 
An estimated 48,7% of the schools in the United States were unable to 
adopt TEC becaase of these factors. This essentially divides the 
nation's schools in half^ however^ there is no typical or average school 
when it comes to the capacity to use TV for instructional purposes* 
If these deficiencies remain, TEC will not be able to reach more than 
51,3% of the schools in the nation. This prospect is particularly 
regrettable because the deficiencies are unequally distributed, striking 
hardest in the Southeast and in the least urbanized areas (Table 2) , 
Even many large cities^ including those within the North Atlantic region, 
had many schools that were deficient. 
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It is important to noto that the ostimates of technical 
deficiencies or capabilities' were not dGsigncd simply to tell us how much 
TV harfiv;are schools own. Capability involves more tlian a closet full 
of TV sets* Some schools probably contain roceivors that v/are never 
intended for instructional use (e.g., they are located in staff lounges). 
Many schools evidently .have TV sets that do not receive PBS channels^ 
do not receive UlIF channels, or in some other way perform inadequately* 
Finally, the principals of some schools may not consider their receivers 
adequate for certain ^programs even if the sets work properly^ on the 
grounds that there are not enough rsccivers for simultaneous use within 
all relevant classes or by all interested teachers, We therefore tried 
to devise questions that would in general tell us whether schools had 
hardware that were considered operational for instructional purposes . 
^Beeause we were specifically concerned with TEC, two of these questions 
(13A and B) were phrased in terms of access to broadcasts of TEC. 
Considering that TEC was carried by over 200 television stations, access 
to any other program is not likely to be greater on the average than 
was access to TEC, 

Within this frmeworki we have no reason to believe that the 
estimates of technical deficiencies are biased toward the high side. 
If anything, they may be a little low. Some 31 percent of the principals 
told us that they had ''other" or unclassif iable reasons for not using 
TEC (Table 2, column 13L) . Inspection of these comments revealed that 
many of them contained references to "broken TV sets," '-weak reception," 
"the program is not broadcast during school hours" and the like, A 
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•thorough editing and recording of these connnents could easily raise 
the proportion of teehnically deficient schools above SO percent of 



the total. 



our findings on technical capabilities regarding instructional 
television must be distlnguiehed from soma recent reports indicating 
wide availabiliuy of new technologies in schools. The most pertinent 
report of this nature was prepared last year by the U.S. office of 
Education on the basis of a Spring 1970 survey oonductod by the National 
Center for Educational Statistics. ^ This USOE survey found that fully 
77 percent of public elementary schools had TV sets "available to any 
of the staff for classroom use." However, this finding should not be 
mistakan for an estimate of the proportion of schools having operational 
capabilities for actually using instructional television. 

Significantly, the USOE survey also found that approximately 
B7 percent of public elementary schools wire using TV in the classroom 
to help students learn. This percentage is just a few points higher 
than our estimate of the level of technical capabilities to view TEC 
in classrooms, which the Pall 1971 tec survey findings set at about 
51 percent (Table A) . Although these two surveys are sufficiently 
different in design and content to make comparison difficult, they do 
suggest two interesting observations . ^ They suggest that if a school 



^National Center for Educational Statistics, "Basic Statistics on Tn 

^Besides differences in how questions were phrased, the USOE survey took 
whor'.' ^ "'"^ " population of all public elementary 'chools 

whereas the TEC survey took place in Pall 1971 using a population of all' 
pubUc and private schools containing grades 2, 3, or °' ^" 
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had operational TV sets, it was also making somG instructional use of 
them. They also suggest that TEC's immediate potential audience of 
'technically capable schools was limited to schools that were already 
using IIV* 

If ITV and TEC are to become much mora widely used by schools, 
a substantial effort needs to be made to increase the number of schools 
having technical access to the medium. School TV sets will have to be 
purchased, updatGd, repaired, or converted to a frequency that is 
compatible with educational telecasts. BroadcastGrs will need to be 
persuaded to air programs such as TEC during school' hours. Without 
efforts to overcome these deficiencies, half of the elementary schools 
in Mierica will remain out of step with the pace of instructional 
innovation and out of reach of opportunities available to the other half. 

3-2,3 Pedagogical Considerations 

Technical capabilitias are of such great importance in shaping 
the irmnediate potential audience of TEC that we should often "control 
for" the presence or absence of toese capabilities in analysing school 
utilization. For eKample^ to understand the impact of non^technical 
reasons for not using TEC, we should consider the views of only those 
principals of schools that had the capability to adopt but still did 
not do so. Analysis of this issue is presented in Table 4, 

Unexpectedly, we found that among non -using but technically 
capable schools there were relatively few pedagogical reasons for non- 
use of TEC, Of the * principals in these schools^ fewer than five percent 
gave any one of the follov;ing reasons for non-usei (1) that the medium 
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of TV is not "useful" for '*ins truction in reading,*' (2) that TEC is 
"inappropriate for our instructional purposes," or (3)' that TEC is 
undesirable because it was not of local origin (columns 13e, F, and G) . 

toong theso three responses, only the second presents a notable 
pattern by region or by typG of community. Nearly all of those who 
objected to the content of TEC as inappropriate to their purposes were 
located in middlo ZUnerica's Great Lakes-Plains region or in low SES 
communities. We can only speculate as to why some principals in these 
areas found TEC ' s content irr )mpatible* Their objection may in part 
reflect a resistance to the TV medium in general, and to its promise of 
painless or satisfying learning. Wiether their objection also reflects 
deeper pedagogical or cultural values cannot be ascertained. It is 
worth noting^ however^ that their objection is not likely to be rooted 
in a distaste for biracial material. If the attitudes of Southeastern 
school principals can be taken as a barometer of racial concerns we 
find in that region virtually no objection among principals at technically 
capable schools to TEC on pedagogical grounds* 

One further objection to TEC that has pedagogical overtones is 
that teachers are not deemed sufficiently experienced in the use of 
a television approach to utilize it in the teaching of reading, Ek- 
perience at all ages is often gained only through experimentation, to 
object to TEC on these grounds is essentially to object to teacher 
eKperimentation and to affirm tradition as the most reliable procedure. 
We founds with some surprisQ* that very few principals gave this as a 
reason for non-use of TEC. The lack of teacher experience v/ith TV was 
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cited by only 3 percQnt of tha technically capable non-users, and by 
only 11 percent of all non-uaers {colunin 13H) . 

Vrtiile all of this suggests that pedagogical reasons do not play 
a major role in the non--use of TEC, we must be cautious about how this 
finding is interpreted. We do not knov; whether user schools were posi- 
tively enthusiastic about TEC on pedagogical grounds. We did not 
ask user principals why their schools were using TEC, We do have some 
information on this from teachers^ which will be reported in Section 
4*0, but it is not exactly comparable* All that we can say with as-- 
surange here is that principals of non-using but technically capable 
schools rarely gave pedagogical considerations as a reason for non=use, 

A second qualification is in order. Many principals who had 
pedagogical objections may not have stated them. Principals inevitably 
learn some diplomacy if they are to survive* It may be more diplomatic 
to attribute nonius© to any valid impediment other than pedagogical 
beliefs and let it go at that* This would not inflate other reasons 
for non^use so much as deflate pedagogical ones* It is interesting 
in this regard to note that half of the principals in capable but non= 
using schools wrote in a special reason, and that many of these reasons 
turned out to be elaborations of what we call technical deficiencies 
(column 13lj) . In short, it is possible that a sizeable minority of 
principals objected to TEC or ITV but took comfort in the fact that they 
could not use the series even if they wanted to, 

Among the non^using capable schools the only classifiable reasons 
for not using the series that stand out are those referring to lack of 
information (columns 13J and K) , Again^ the principals involved here 
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may have had other unstated reasons. Some may even have had unusually 
high standards regarding how much inforination is necGSsary bafoire they 
are convinced of the value of TEC, For v/hatevef underlying rGason, 
nearly a quarter of these principals considered lack of information a 
valid explanation far non^use. This explanation is once again particu- 
larly prominent within less urbanized areas - 

To sunimarize, 'We find little evidence that school principals 
were unwilling to experiment with new instructional techniques such 
as TEC* The series encountered little resistance on purely pedagogical 
or ideological grounds. Many principals thought that they simply lacked 
enough information on which to base a decision to adopt. Many more told 
us that their schools did not have the technical capabilities to use 
TEC* The maTor reported barriers to utilization were not willingness 
but access. With this in mind, we tur'n to an analysis of the extent 
of utilization^ 

3,3 Utilization Levels i Adoption by schools 

Utilizaticn levels were determined for two types of "users s" 
1) schools that adopted TEC/ and 2) pupils who viewed TEC, These two 
user categories were in turn subdivided to permit measures of utilization 
within each grade level and by target pupils having difficulty with 
reading* Finally, for each of these measures we report both unadjusted 
utilization levels based on all schools regardless of their technical 
capabilities, and adjuste^ utilization levels based only on schools 
having technical capabilities* The findings for all of these measures 
appear in Tables 9 through 34, Our brief commentary is a guide to 
highlights from these findings* 
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3.3*1 General School Adoption Levels 

The significance of school adoption goes beyond the prijne 

I objective of giving pupils in-school exposure to TEC. Adoption in the 

Fall of 1971 also eKperimentally exposed school staff to TEC, This 

school exposure made possible a test of TEC's compatibility mth the 

school prograin/ an assessment of TEC by teachers who were using it as 

well as by their colleagues, and an informed basis for deciding how the 

1 school could best use the series in the future. In this sense any 

adoption was a schoolwide experiment* A simple measure of TEC's ac- 

J ceptance as an experiment is, then, the nmnber and percent of schools 

whare some pupils were viewing TEC ~ ragardless of the number of 

pupils, teachers, or grade levels that were directly involved. We 

begin with some general estiinates of these general adoption levels 

^(see Table 9 and 10, Appendix B) % 

\ m During the Pall of 1971, there were an estimated 18,811 

schools in which some pupils in grades 1 through 6 were 
i' viewing TEC. This comprised approKimately 23 percent of 

( ' the nation's public and private schools containing grades 

2, 3, or 4. 

! • In each of two regions, the North Atlantic and the Wast-- 

Southwest, 28 percent of the schools were using, TEC* The 
Great Lakes-Plains region was slightly lower at 21 percent, 

j and the Southeast had the lowest proportion at about 14 

percent, 

/ • Nearly half of the large-city schools were using TEC, 

compared with about 29 percent of the medium--ai2ed-'City 
. schools, 20 percent of the small^city schools, and 14 
percent of the rural and non--urban area schools. 

} 

i 

m In the poorer or low SES communities, about 26 percent of 

the schools were using TEC* This was slightly higher than in 
I ' high SES communities, where about 24 percent of the schools 

[ adopted tlCi 
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These basic findings indicate that TEC met with substantial 
nationwide acceptance, especially in urban centers, in the East and 
in the West, and in poor coimnunities. EKtensive eKperiinantation with 
TEC was concentrated in urban industrial areas where educational prob- 
lems have become most salient. Somewhat less involved war© areas that 
we might call "middle Ainerica," the midwest and middle sized suburban 
communities. The lov/est adoption occurred in rural toerica, the South- 
east and small town coimnunities, i^ihere schools have educational problems 
of a more traditional nature due to their relatively great distanae 
from urban^centered trends in cultural modernization. 

These unadjusted estimates do not, however, give a complete 
picture of TEC acceptance by potential users. One group of schools 
tuned in to the series, while another group of schools tuned out* 
But a third group of schools could do neither; they were "blacked out*" 
As reported in SeGtion 2,0, technical defiGiencies were so great as to 
make viewing of TEC either impossible or infaasible in nearly 50 percent 
of the schools. These were the blacked out schools. Their inability 
to use TEC should be distinguished from the non-use of the Gapable but 
tuned out schools. 

The illustrations on the following two pages depict the relative 
share of tuned in, tuned out, and blacked out schools in each regional 
and community stratum. These illustrationB also reveal the extent to 
which black out levels limited potential and actual utilization levels* 
For sKample, in the Southeast where a troublesomely low 14 percent of 
the schools were tuned in, fully 64 percent of all schools were blacked 
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FIGURE A. (continued) 
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out because of various teGhnical deficiencies, leaving only 22 percent 
that V7Qre tuned out. In large city schools where adoption was highest, 
50 percent were tuned in^ only 29 percent were blacked out, and 21 
percent were tuned out. 

In general, areas where adoption was highest were also areas 
where technical deficiencies were lowest, and conversely areas where 
adoption was lowest tended to be areas where the greatest percent of 
schools were blacked out, A major exception to this pattern occurred 
in mediuin city schoors* In this instance, adoption wa;5 slightly above 
average at 29 percent of the schools even though the black out levels 
also at 29 percent^ was exceptionally low. It should be noted that 
medium city schools were mostly if not exclusively located within 
suburban areas surrounding large citiQs* This locational advantage 
may account for their relatively high technical capabilities, as well 
as for their modest adoption levels given these capabilities. Perhaps 
their pupils were already prograinmed Into many of the newer educational 
technologies and time could not readily be found for more* 

In light of *^he limitations jjnposed by the reported black out 
levels^ what were the patterns of adoption among capable schools only? 
The "adjusted" estimates which answer this question are reported in 
Tables 11 through 13 (Appendix B) * Table 11 includes only the schools 
that were in areas where TEC was being broadcast. Table 12 considers 
only the schools having the additional capability of at least one ' 
available TV set. And lastly Table 13 is based only on the schools 
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having full capability^ including access to broadcasts and vrorkable 
TV sets in sufficient quantity and quality to permit viewing of TEC 
in classrooms. 

The obvious effect of narrowing the definition of "potential 
users" is to successively increase the estimates of utilization levels. 
For example, whereas 23 percent of all elementary schools in the United 
States were tuned in^ ^his estimate increased to 26 percent of schools 
in areas where TEC was being broadcast, to 37 percent of schools that 



also^ had at least one TV set^ and to approxijnately 45 percent of schools 
having ful l technica l c apabi 1 i ti e s ^ This is evidence of remarkable 
adceptanae wherever adoption was technologically feasible. 

Adjustments for the three types of tachnical deficiancies 
produced similar increments in utilization estimates for all regional 
and community strata. The overall impact of these increments may be 
summarised by focusing on adoption among fully capable schools (Table 13) 
Attention is drawn to three findings i 

• tec's wide acceptance within large cities bacomes even more 
distinctive when we consider only capable schools. Approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the big city schools having full capa- 
bilities were using TEC, If we admit that there will always 
be some capable non--users, then the scale of this first= 
season experimental adoption within large cities probably 
came close to the saturation point, 

• The previously noted adoption levels in rural and ^all 
town America seemed to be markedly low compared with other 
areas* it is now clear that this distinction was in large 
part due to technical deficiencies. Among schools having, 
full capabilities, adoption within less urbanized communities 
was about as extensive as it was for the United States as 

a whole, in fact^ a greater share of capable small city 
schools were using TEC (48 percent) than was true among 
capable schools in medium or suburban cities (40 percent) , 
Even in the Southeast^ the adoption level moves up fairly 
close *to the national average when we consider only capable 
schools , 
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• Finally^ it may be gratifying to note that schools in low 
SIS conmunities had slightly higher adoption levels (49 
percent) than schools in high SES communities (48 percent) , 
even after controlling for technical deficiencies, iMore 
meaningful than this slight difference is the fact that 
schools in low SES areas were definitely not left out of 
the TEC picture* 

To suniinarige^ there was %^ide variability between regions and 
community strata in terms of unadjusted adoption levels* However, some 
of this variability was due to differences in technical capabilities. 
When we considered only the fully capable schools, most areas of the 
nation had fairly similar adoption levels (in the 38-^49 percent range) . 
When they possessed the ability to use the series, nearly half of the 
schools in both rural and middle toerica adopted it* Yet^ once again 
higher adoption levels occurred in urban industrial America, In the 
We St -Southwest^ for example, a little over half of the capable schools 
were adopters. More notable were large city schools, where a truely 
outstanding appeal was strongly evident* 

3,3 ,2 School Adoption by Grade Levels 

Although TEC was designed witJi the second grader in mind, schools 
could and did adopt the series for use in grades ^ne through siK, TEC 
inay even have been used in higher grade levels an in kindergarten, 
but we ,did not ask about those grades. Nor did our sample design permit 
us to measure the full utilization in grades 1, 5, and 6/ for our sample 
represented only schools containing grades 2, 3, or 4, Many "middle 
schools" containing grades 5 or 6 ware not included, and there were 
probably some special K-1 schools that were also not included in our 
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sample design, mnce, the reader should keap in mind that all estimates 
for grades 1, 5, and 6 apply only to such grades in schools containing 
grades 2, 3^ or 4, 

Basic estimates of the extensiveness of school adoption by 
grade levels appear in Tables 14 through 18 (Appendix B) * These tables 
show the number and percent of schools having a particular grade level 
in which some pupils at that grade level were viewing TEC* The construc- 
tion of these tables parallels the previous series (Tables 9-13), That 
is^ after presenting unadjusted estimates based on all schools, sonie 
adjusted estirnates based only on capable schools are presented. Proper 
interpretation of the grade level estimates may be facilitated by some 
preliminary observations on the distribution of adoptions throughout 
grades one to sJx, 

It may be recalled that approKimately 23 percent of all surveyed 
schools had adopted TEC for viewing b^ some pupils at some grade level. 
Table 15 shows that 18 percent of the schools had adopted TEC for viewing 
at the second grade level . Unless this latter finding is put in proper 
perspective I. it may seem remarkably low. Indeed, all grade level estimatas 
are lower than the earlier general school estimates. This is because 
schools distributad their exparimental adoptions ajnong various grade 
levels^ and in no instance did all adopter schools use TEC for the 
same grade level, 

A clearer description of this situation is presanted in Table 14. 
An estimated 13^112 schools containing grade two were using TEC in that 
grade. This is approximately 70 percent of the estiniated 18^811 adopter 
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schools in the United States as reported in Table 9. Viewed froni this 
perspective, adoption for second grade viewing is rather high. Over 
two^thirds of the adopters took CTVV b implicit grade level audience 
on faith. The other adopters evidently took faith in TEC ' s promise to 
be instructive at other alementary grade levels as well. 

For grades above and below grade two, adoptian levels slacken 
off* This is what we should eKpect, given the objectives of TEC. 
Again, however, the obverse point merits emphasis. In November 1971 
a surprisingly large 'number of schools were using TEC at grades other 
than two. An estimated 11,813 schools, or 63 percent of all surveyed 
adopters,, were using TEC in third grade. Moreover, approximately 3 9 
percent were using it in fourth grade, 23 percent in fifth grade,- 11 
percent in sixth grade, and even 33 percent in first grade. This 
*suggests two things* Teachers were liberally experimenting with TEC 
according to their ovm purposes at all school grades, with a special 
preference for grades two and three. And most schools evidently adopted 
the series for viewing within two, three, and even four or five different 
school grades • 

The average niiinbar of tuned in grade levels per adopter school 
was 2,4 nationwide (computed from Table 14), This suggests that in the 
"average" user school, some pupils in at least two grade levels were 
viewing TEC simultaneously. It also suggests that experimental adoption 

8_ 

These percentages were computed from Table 14 using the total IS ^ 811 
adopter schools as the denominator. As they are stated here^ these per- 
centao s are fairly' accurate estimates. (If we possessed the relevant data 
they ^ould have been stated as percentages of adopter schools having the 
grade leyol in question. This approach would have raised each percentage 
by several points . ) 
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of TEC was far morG intensivQ , by a factor of 2.4, than if each school 
had used the series for only a single grade. Within most community 
or regional strata, the intensivGness of adoption was at or slightly 
below the nationwide average of 2*4 tuned in grade levels per adopter 
school. However, four strata were somewhat higher than average. These 
were the Southeast (3.1 grade levels), the least urbanized communities 
(2.9), low SES conmunities (2,6), and the West-^Southwest (2,6), These 
areas include many schools having a locational or status disadvantage 
with respect to access to newer instructional resources. Yet when 
schools in these areas did have acGess to TEC and did adopt it^ they 
tended to make an exceptional effort to intensively use the series for 
multi--grade viewing, ■ . 

The ^xtensiveness of adoption^ as shown in Tables 15--18 (Appendix 
B) f refers to the estimated percent of all schDols (or of all capable 
schools) that were using TEC at each grade level* It was noted that 
these estimates will always seem low in comparison with general school 
adoption levels^ even though they are on the average*' higher than if 
adoption had oGcured for only one grade level in each school. Moreover, 
the greater effort of the more intensive adopters will also have an 
effect on the estimates in Tables 15-18. Schools in those areas where 
multi-grade adoption was widespread will register some overall gains 
relative to schools in areas where adoption was less intensive. 

These ^ints may be affirmed by an inspection of either the un- 
adjusted or the adjusted estimates in Tables 15-18, For the convenience 
of brevity, we comment on only the adjusted findings for fully capable 
schools (Table 18). Also for brevity's sake, we substitute the abbrevi= 
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ation "percent of capable schools" for the more accurate but cumbarsome 
"percent of fully capable schools containing the grade level in question 
as w©ll as grade 2, 3, or 4," 

• Nationwide, an estimated 34 percent of the capable schools 
were using TEC in second grade. This drops to 30 percent 
in third grade before trailing off to roughly 20 percent in 
each of first and fourth grades^ and to less than 10 percent 
in fifth or sixth grade. 

• By region^ capable schools in the West--Southwest recorded 
the highest adoption levels in all grades but the second. 
This was partially due to intensive multi--grade utilization 
in this region. For the same reason, Southeastern schools 
had relatively high adoption levels for all grades. In 
contrast, the Great Lakes--Plains region had the lowest levels 
of adoption for all six grades* This seemed to be the result 
of three factors: some pedagogical resistance in this region* 
modest general adoption levels, and a tendency to experiment 
with TEC in relatively few grades at a time, 

• By siEe of coimnunity, the large city schools again had highest 
adoption levels, but the margin of difference is not as great 
by grade levels as it was for the general school adoption 
estimates. Intensive multi-grade adoption by schools in 

less urbanized areas substantially raised their grade level 
estimates relative to those of large city schools. As a 
result, the schools having the lowest adoption levels for 
all six grades were located in medium sized cities, the 
suburban areas, 

• By SES of community, adoption levels were again highest in 
the low SES areas, but only for grades 1, 4, S, and 6. 
High SES areas tended to concentrate their adoptions within 
grades 2 and 3. 

These findings demonstrate a certain "compensating effect" by 
schools in areas where general adoption levels were low. Although 
relatively few schools adopted TEC in the Southeast and in the less 
urbanized areas, those that did adopt partially "compensated" for the 
others by adopting for many grade levels. Why this happened can only 
be guessed at this point. Perhaps it was because, as Table 18 indicates. 
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they had a particularly strong reason for using TEC at higher grade 
levels* Whatever the cause of this tendency, the consequence was to 
reduce many of the differences between strata in terms of adoption 
levels, 

3.3,3 Target School Adoption 

Target schools may be defined as those schools having more 
than the median percent of pupils who were behind grade level in reading 
skills. This identifies that half of the schools where reading problems 
were greatest. These are the schools where the promise of TEC was 
most relevant to the needs of pupils* If TEC was being used to meet 
these needs ^ we should expect target schools to have higher adoption 
rates than ndn--target schools* 

This was in fact the case. Table 19 shows that approximately 
25 percent of the target schools throughout the United States adopted 
TEC for viewing by some pupils at some grade level* This compares with 
a 23 percent adoption level for all schools^ and with an approximata 
20 percent level for non-target schools. A comparison of Table 19 
with Table 10 reveals that in all four regions and in most of the six 
community strata some differences favoring target school adoption occur. 
Differentially high adoption by target schools was particularly strong 
in small city and low SES communities* Only in medium sized cities 
was adoption by target schools substantially less likely (18 percent) 
than was adoption by all schools (29 percent). 

Table 20 shows target school adoption levels by school grade. 
In this case, a target school was defined as one having more than the 
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median percent of pupils behind grade level in reading skills for the 
school grade in question, W(e find that adoption was generally "on= 
target" in grades 2, 3^ 4, and 6. In grades one and five there was a 
very slight tendency to favor non-target schools. (Note that these 
are unadjusted estimatesi adjusted estimates were not computed in this 
instance, ) 

Overall, target schoqls were elearly favored for the series. 
These were some of the strongest findings supporting the prDposition 
that TEC would be used most wherever its purposes were particularly 
ralevant to pupil needs* This proposition will be explored further 
in the discussion of pupil viewing levels, where we can assess the extent 
to which target pupils were exposed to TEC, 

3,3,4 A Note on Private School Mo'ption 

The careful reader may have noticed that the utilization estimates 
for community strata tended to be slightly higher than the estimates 
for regional strata or for the United States as a whole* This was 
because the community strata estimates were based on public schools 
only, whereas the regional and United States estimates were based on 
public and private schools . The combined public/private estimates 
were reduced somewhat due to relatively low adoption levels by private 
schools. To illustrate, we take an example developed from the general 
school adoption estimates reported in Tables 10 and 11, 

Nationwide, approKimately 24*9 pereent of the survey ed public 
schools adopted TEC, toong private schools, only atout 13*6 percent 
adopted, or about half the rate of public schools. Combining these 
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two types of schools, most of which v/ere publiu^ produced the previously 
reported United States adoption level of 22.8 percent of all surveyed 
publi'c and private schools* Moreover^ the higher adoption levels within 
both low SeS conmiunities (25.9 percent) and high SEF communities (24*4 
percent) clearly results from the fact that these community estimates 
were based on public schools only. In general^ the pattern of higher 
public school adoptiori persists throughout all measures of utilization. 
For this reason, some caution should be exercised in any comparison 
of community strata estimates with regional or United States estimates* 

A more irnportant implication of this finding cannot be fully 
explored hare, ^^y did private schools have such relatively low adoption 
levels? Was it because they have some reluctance to use public media 
as an instructional rasource? Or might it be due to the wide variability 
among private schools some are as distinctive for the richness of 
their curricula as others are distinctive for their comrnittient to 
traditional methods? Whatever the reason may have been^ the current 
study was not designed to eKplore this issue* There simply were not 
enough private schools of each major type within the sample to perniit 
reliable analysis and estimation* 

3,4 Utiliga^ion Levels I Viewi ng b y Pup^ilj^ 

Despite all evidence of extensive adoption of TEC^ one might 
still wonder how many pupils were actually tuned in. Exposure could 
have been limited to relatively few students on the grounds that the 
series was new and eKperimental. More important is the issue of exposure 
among target pupils having the greatest Jifficulty with reading. Were 
they in the groups of pupils who vjci n viawing TEC? 
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3,4,1 All Pupils 

Overall^ an estimated 2,108,000 pupils in grades one through 
six were viewing TEC in achool as part of their regular Pall 1971 school 
program (Table 21), To put the size of this audience in pGrspectiver 
con&ider that it represents an avefage of 112 student viewers in each 
of the estimated 18,811 adopter schools. In second grade alone ^ there 
were 682^000 er. Uimated viewers, or an average of atout 52 per school 
using TEC at this grade. Grades one and three had atout 50 viewers 
per adopter school^ and grades 4^ 5, and 6 each had roughly 40, These 
findings indicate that the average user school was exposing the equivalent 
of just under two classes per grade level and three to four classes 
SGhoolwide, (Note again that these estijnates are only for schools 
containing gradei 2, 3, or 4,) 

Another way to assess the si^e of the viewing audience is pre-- 
sented in Tables 22 through 25 (Appendix B) , These tables show the 
percent of all pupils in each grade level who were viewing TEC in that 
grade, with estimates reported in both unadjusted and adjusted forni. 
It is useful to compare the percent of pupils viewing within a grade 
with the percent of schools adopting for that grade, 

For example, whereas 17*7 percent of schools having grade two 
adopted for that grade (Table 15), 16.3 percent of pupils in grade two 
were viewing TEC (Table 22)* Similarly^ 16.8 percent of schools having 
grade three adopted for that grade, and 14,4 percent of pupils in third 
grade were regular in'-school viewers. In fact, most of the pupil 
viewing level estimates were just slightly below the corresponding 
school adoption level estimates. One implication of this comparison 
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is that wherever TEC was baing used in a school grade^ most of the 
pupils in that grade were viawing. 

Given Unese observations^ it is not surprising that the patterns 
of pupil viewing by region and conninunity ^type were very similar to the 
patterns of school adoption wittiin school grades* Consider, for instance, 
the following conclusions drawn from the pupil viewing estimates in 
Tables 22 through 25 i 

p Pupils in large cities were most likely to be exposed to 
TEC^ and pupils in medium^ suburban cities were generally 
least likely, 

• Compared with pupils in high SES eoimunities/ those in low 
SES areas had a very high probability of exposure in all 
grades but the third* 

• High levels of adoption in the West-Southwest was reflected 
in high viewing levels in this region, 

• Schools in the Souttieast and in less urbanized areas generally 
had relatively low unadjusted viewing levels, although the 
adjusted estiinates show that within schools having full 
capabilities viewing levels in rural America were generally 
among the highest reported anywhere. 

These conclusions reinforce the earlier findings regarding the 
areas where TEC was most widely accepted. They also demonstrate anew 
the tendency of low=adoption and low-'Status areas to have adopter schools 
which make a special effort to expose great niambers of school grades 
and pupils to TEC. 

3»4.2 Target PupilSi Slow Readers 

For the purposes of this study, target pupils were defined as 
those who were behind grade level in reading skills* A standardised 

9 , — ^ 

This inference assumes that adopter schools were not much larger in size 
than non'-adopter schools. Actually, they probably were a little larger 
due to the high adoption levels in high dGnsity areas, 
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measure of reading skills was not feasible in our survey design i nor 
was one essential* We asked, principals to Indicate the proportion of 
their' pupils who were "behind grade level" in reading skills* This 
gave us a relative measure based on the principals* estimates of the 
standards, pace, and relative success of the school program in each 
sGhool. pupils who were deaned "behind" relative to school standards 
would probably continue to fall even further behind and become marked 
with the stigma of failure unless they could somehow be brought back 
in pace. These pupils and their teachers could be helped if an effort 
were roade to apply resources to their needs. TEC was such an effort- 

The series was at least modestly successful in finding its way 
to target pupils. This was indicatedi in the first instanGe, by the 
number and proportion of viewers vho were "on-target" (Table 26) , An 
estimated 518,000 in-school viewers ^ or 25 percent of all viewing 
pupils, were reported by their principals to be behind grade level in 
reading skills. The proportion of viewers who were on- target was highest 
in 4th y 5th, and 6th grades, where rouyhly 30 percent of all viewers 
were behind in reading skills. In 2nd and 3rd grades, about 25 percent 
of the viewers' were on-* target, and in first grade only about 17 percent 
were behind in reading. This pattern is in the expected direction 
if TEC were being used to help slow students catch up, for in the higher 
grades the need for help in reading becomes more obv^us and crucial. 
Being behind in rending is likely to be a severe handicap for the fourth 
grader, an emerging burden for the second grader, but only a barely 
discernable problem^ for the first grader. 
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As a second measure of TEC's success in reaching slow readers^ 
estimates were computed of the proportion of target pupils who were 
tuned in (Table 27) . These target eKposure estljnates are most informative 
when compared with the extant of viewing among all pupils, target and 
non-target (Table 22) , If the slower readers were favored as TEC viewers, 
their exposure levels should be higher than the corresponding levels 
of eKposura among all =puplls. An illustration of this cpmparison is 
presented in Table B below for the unadjusted United States estimates. 

TABLE B 

PERCENT OP ALL PUPILS AND OF TARGET PUPILS TOIO 
VIEWED THE ELECTRIC COMPANY AT SCHOOL AS A PART 
OP THEIR REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRAM DURING TJE FALL 
OP 1971, FOR THE UNITED STATES* 



SCHOOL G^^E 



1ST 2ND 3RD 4TH 5TH 6TH 



PERCENT OF ALL PUPILS 7,5 16.3 14.4 6,9 3.8 1.9 

PERCENT OF TARGET ^ , ^ - - - 

PUPILS ^* ^^'^ ' 

*ESTIMATES WERE TAKEN FROM TABLES 22 AND 27, APPENDIX II, 

In all grades but the firsts slow readers were clearly favored 
as TEC viewers. Two factors account for this. Firsts it was noted 
earlier that adoption levels were generally higher in "target sehools" 
than in schools having relatively few pupils who were behind in reading. 
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Secondly, those schools that did adopt permitted access to TEC by their 
slow readers, or at least did not selectively exclude thm. The reverse 
of these observations applies to the first grade, where non«target schools 
and pupils were slightly favored ,\ Perhaps this first grade reversal 
reflected a tendency, however slight, to use TEC as a form of enrictaient 
for early starters doing well in reading. 

This pattern favoring target viewing in grades other than first 
persisted throughout nearly all regional and community strata. If the 
reader compares Tables 22 and 27 in their entirety very few exceptions 
will be found* It is interesting to note that medium sized suburban cities 
were not an exception, despite the earlier finding that this was the only 
strata where non-target schools had significantly higher adoption 
levels than target Echools. Suburton area schools that did adopt TEC 
were evidently selectively exposing their poor readers. 

The general pattern of high target exposure may have been 
confounded by differencea in the capabilities of schools to adopt TEC* 
It is possible that target pupils in some areas and non^target pupils 
in other areas had an advantage simply because they attended the best 
equipped schOQls- To control for this confounding factor,' we turn to 
the adjusted es^timates based only on schools that were sufficiently 
equipped to have a realistic choice of whether to adopt and who should 
vieWi 

Surprisingly, the relatively low target viewing levels persist 
in the adjusted estimates for low SES conimunities . Consider the second 
grade, in which approximately 33 percent of all pupils in fully capable 
low SES area schools were TEC viewers (Table 25) , but only about 22 
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percent of target second graders in such schools were tuned in (Table 
30) , Similar dif ferencas were found for all six grades in low SES 
co™nunities, including the higher grades v^iere the rationale for target 
viewing is strongest* Low SES area schools were evidently adopting 
TEC largely for viewing by non-target pupils. 

The low SES stratum was not alone in this regard. By narrowing 
the focus to schools having the capabilities that permit choice, we found 
that schools in the Southeast and in small- city conmiunlties also had 
viewing patterns favoring non-target pupils within all six grade levels* 
The least urbanised communities were marginal in this respect, favoring 
non— target pupils in grades one through three » The producers of TEC 
may take comfort that these were the only areas manifesting this ten- 
dency. All other regional and community strata followed the basic 
nationwide pattern of differentially high viewing levels for target 
pupils in most or all grades but first. 

Why \^SLB in-school viewing in small town rural toerica and in 
low SES conmunities uniquely unfavorable to target pupils? One possible 
explanation can be eliminated. It was not because slower readers in 
these areas disproportionately attended school lacking access to TEC, 
for the issue emerges most distinctly when we consider only the most 
capable schools* This makes the question all the more intriguing. 
Unfortunately, the current survey provides no answers; we can only 
speculate. 

Perhaps schools in these areas used TEC in the same way that 
a college-track urogram is used in many high schools, to facilitate 
opportunity and cultural enrichinent among their more promising students. 
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This reasoning may be particularly attractive to school staff who have 
charge over predominantly disadvantaged or culturally isolated children, 
and who are faced with the task of getting some of thrai off and running. 
On the other hand, do suburban and high SES araas not need TEC to provide 
opportunity for their abler students, and therefore tend to use the 
series primarily to help those who are behind? These and other possible 
speculations deserve closer study in subsequent years if we are to 
understand how an expariment intended for one use seems to acquire a 
somewhat different use in certain areas, 

3.4.3 pCTiographle Patterns of Utilisation i A Summary 

Certain patterns of utilization recurred throughout all of the 
measures of school adoption and pupil viewing levels^, These patterns 
may be briefly siimmariaed in terms of four major although overlapping 
demographic groupings. 

• URBAN INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 

Schools in the most urbanized and industrial areas generally 
had high technical capabilities, very high adoption levels, 
and used TEC in relatively few grades per adopter school. 
They also had fairly high pupil viewing levels with an em- 
phasis on ex^sure among slower readers. This pattern was 
characteristic of schools in large cities, the West-Southwest, 
and in the North Atlantic region, 

• MIDDLE AMERICA 



Schools in the mid-continent and in middle class areas tended 
to have fairly high technical capabilities, low adoption 
levels, and used TEC in relatively few grades per adopter 
school. They had fairly low viewing levels, although the 
emphasis was on target pupil exposure , This pattern was 
Gharacteristic bf schools In medium sized suburban cities, 
in the Great Lakes-Plains region, and in the broad middle 
and upper strata that was termsd **high SES coimnunities, " 

• SMALL TOWN AND RU^L AMERICA 

Schools in this grouping tended to have low technical caps'' 
bilities, low adoption levels, but used TEC in many grades 
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per adopter sGhool, As a result of tJiis multi-grade utiliza- 
tion^ pupils viewing levels were moderate to high, although 
there was a tendancy to provide greatest eKposure among 
non-target or abler pupils. This pattern generally appliad 
to schools in the Southeast and in small city and rural 
conununities , 

# DEPRESSED AREAS 

Low SES coitmtunities did not fit into any of the three pre- 
vious groupings^ partly because they include both depressed 
urban centers and poverty stricken rural areas* The mixing 
of thmBB different t^es of low SES conmunities produced 
the following patterni Average capabilities and adoption 
levels^ intensive multi-grade utilization^ high viewing 
levels^ and exposure patterns that tended to favor the more 
promising students in these areas. 

Overall, the utilisation level findings indicate that TEC 
probably had unpreeedented success as a first year experiment, Utiliza= 
tion was rCTiarkably high,, widespread^ and generally on target. The 
urban industrial areas made the greatest use of TEC to meet the greatest 
need. Suburban and mid-American schools evidently saw less need for 
TEC, but responded with adoption patterns geared to such needs as did 
exist. Rural and depressed areas made fairly intensive use of TEC 
despite widespread technical defiGiencies within their schools^ and 
their tendency to favor exposure among abler students may merely reflect 
aspirations to help some of their children overcome conditions shared by 
most of them. 



3*5 Activities Undertaken to Facilitate Viewing 

Schools that used TEC often facilitated viewing by making some 
adjustments and adaptations in how they grouped students, arranged 
class schedules, prepared ieachers^ and equipped rooins with TV receivers. 
Principals were asked to provide some basic information about these 
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facilitative activities and the extant to which they undertook them. 
The principals' res^nses cahcern efforts of whole schools or of staff 
who were in some way undertaking activities known to the principal, 
Later^ in discussing the teacher questionnaire, we consider the efforts 
of individual teachers who used TEC, 

Equipping the classroom was an essential facilitating activity. 
Most adopter schools already had sufficient TV sets and related equip- 
ment to permit some viewing. Many non-adopter schools had inadequate 
equipment and could riot easily make up their deficiencies. However, 
some schools wfere able and willing to invest in the' purchase or rental 
of TV equipment. In order to facilitate the viewing of TEC, atout 
. 4 percent of all surveyed schools across the nation purchased TV equip- 
ment, and about one percent rented equipment (Table 35, columns llB 
.and A) . The scale of this Investment becomes much larger when taken 
as a percent of adopter schools, for among the adopters about 17 percent 
purchased and 4 percent rented TV equipment. Investment In the purchase 
of equipment was most widespread in the West^Southwest , large cities, 
rural eonununities , and low SES cormunities. In low SE5 areas alone, 
^bQut one-third of the adopter schools purchased TV equipment . 

These findings indicate unexpectedly strong commlteient by many 
schools in depressed areas to draw from typically hard-pressed budgets 
in order to facilitate inmadiate viewing of TEC* However, some caution 
Should be exercised in making this interpretation. We do not know how 
. much capital was actually invested by the typical school, nor whether 
the equipment build-up was part of a regular updating of teaching aids, 
nor whether the equipment was acquired for viewing of other TV programs 
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as well as TEC, Moreover, staff in many similar schools may have had 
an equally strong desire to umm TEC, but could not arrange the necessary 
investment. 

The preparation of teachers to use TEC was another kind of 
investanent that some schools undertook* According to the prinaipals' 
reports about one percent of all surveyed schools, or 4*5 percent of 
adopter schools, undertook each of the following^ (a) held pre-broadcast 
workshops for teachers whose classes would be viewing TEC, (b) held 
in-^serviee teaehers Workshops, (c) eonsulted audio visual specialists, 
and (d) revised the reading curriculum (Table 35, cblumns IIC, D, E, and 
G) * Teachers in about 5 percent of all schools or 20 percent of the 
adopters consulted reading specialists while planning for TEC (Column 
F) . And finally, principals reported that about one^fifth of the adopter 
.schools subscribed to the biweekly "Electric Company Newsletter" to keep 
teaehers abreast of the series (Coliunn I)* Aside from these eKceptions, 
it seems that most adopter schools began their first ^perience with TEC 
without special preparations for their teachers. Evidently, the series 
was generally considered to be manageable by teachers within their 
established competencies and curricula. 

Although teacher preparation was not essential for use of TEC, 
some rearrangCTient of class schedules often was. About 12 percent of 
all schools or just over half of the adopting schools made special 
scheduling arrangements to facilitate viewing (Table 3 5, column IIH) . 
A major problem in making these arrangements was finding time in the 
school program for the half --hour each week day when the show was being 
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broadcast. Not all SGhools could free up this time five days a week, 4^. 
and some may have found it undesirable to do so, Am a consequence ^ 
the average viewer was tuned in about four days a week (Table 36) , 
This is another measure of the intensiveness of utilization. By this 
measure it can be observed that it was in the areas that we called 
Middle America where arrangements for intensive multi=day viewing were 
most widely made, although the differences in this instance were not 
great. 

It may be more important to note that, nationwide^ arrangOTients 
were made for f ive-days-a-week viewing in a majority of the tuned in 
schools for all grade levels but the sixth (Table 37) * In the sixth 
grade, 44 percent were five day users. For school grades above second, 
there was a smaller mode of two-days -=a-week viewing for roughly 20 to 
30 percent of the adopter schools. This was probably a tuesday/thursday 
arrangement designed for upper elementary students who either needed 
little help in reading skills or could not easily be taken away from 
their more advanced curricula in order to catch up on those skills* 
For first and second grades, scheduling arrangements produced a secondary 
mode of three--days^a--week viewing for about 15 percent of the tuned in 
schools. This was most likely a monday/wednesday/friday arrangement 
made feasible and desirable by the greater emphasis in these grades on 
basic reading skills . In short, the average age and grade of TEC in= 
school viewers seemed to vary somewhat by the days in the week* In any 
event, very few schools actually made room for four*-days^a-»week viewing, 
even though this was the nationwide average. 
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A final ad justaient atout which ^principals were questioned pertains 
to the extent to which pupils were regrouped outside of their regular 
Classrooms for the purpose of viewing TEC* This regrouping soinetljnes 
took the form of ••doubling up" of classes in a single classroom, and 
sometimes meant escorting one or more classes to an auditorium or some 
other large room. The significance of these different viewing contexts 
may not be as great as it once was^ for the concept of the single , self= 
contained^ ona^teacher classroom has suffered a dual blow from open 
classroom advocates and from efficiency minded school planners. If 
anything, the doubled-up and auditorium contexts are probably indicative 
simply of large group viewing, Tn some cases, this was undoubtedly 
made necessary because of equipment that was either stationary or in 
usable but limited supply* Even where these conditions did not hold, 
-large group viewing may have been deemed desirable in order to mix 
students^ reduce supervisory personnel, ■ or in some other way open up 
the standard closed classroom. 

For whatever reasons, viewing in doubled up and auditorium 
contexts OGCurred freguently but did not predominate (compare Tables 38 ^ 
3 9^ and 40) , Most principals of adopter schools reported that their 
pupils were viewing TEC in the same way that they generally did most' 
other school assignments, alone in their regular classrooms* This was 
true for all grade levels in the overall nationwide findings. Only three 
strata had adopter schools where most viewing took place outside of 
the regular classroom' for three or more school grades. These were 
the Great Lakes-Plains region (grades 4, 5^ and 6), medium sized or 
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suburban cities (gradas 2, 3, 5, and 6), and low SES coinmunities (grades 
1, 2^ and 3), Aside from these few instances^ viewing generally took 
place in the familiar setting of the regular classroom^ 

To surrEnarize, principals reported that first-year adoption 
entailed relatively little investtient, preparation, or rearrangement of 
schedules or classes. Most adopter schools found TEC easily adaptable 
with minimal facilitation. Some schools did make special efforts to 
undertake these facilitating activities, and in doing so they often 
Invested not only in' TEC but also n the long run capabilities of their 
instructional resources* This may have been one of che more desirable 
side effects of TEC'S appearance in Fall of 1971. 
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^ 4.0 THE SPRING TEACHER SURVEY 

Thm prima^ ^jective of the Spring 1972 survey of teachers 
was to idanti^ condiU.ons under whi^ pupils were viewing TEC 

during Uie series* first season* Therefore^ only teachers who were 
using the series were surveyed* Ihey not only provided in depth 
inforrnation on what was happening inside their class rooms ^ but were 
also a source of info^ed evaluations concerning the value and 
potential of TEG in the sdiMl program. In addition, the teacher 
questionnaire duplicated many of tiie questions ^out utilization 
levels ■fliat were asked of principals in tiie Fall survey. To facili= 
tate inte^retation of an ctiierwise bulky set of questions, all 
findings from the teacher questionnaire are reported as national 
estimates without breaking dOTn by regional or coinmuni-^ strata. 
For comparison^ findings are reported for the subset of teachers who 
had primary responsibili^ for second grade pupils as well as for all 
surveyed teachers , 

4, 1 Ihe Survey Design in Brief 

In March of 1972, =Uie teacher questionnaire was mailed to 
517 teadiers — one teacher at each relevant grade level in eacii of 
tiie schools in whi^ principals answering thm Fall survey indicated 
that they had pupils viewing TEC, The list of teachers iising TEC 
was provided by tiiese principals. After three waves of mailed ques- 
tionnaires and a telephone survey of the remaining non-respondents ^ 
an overall response rate of 96 percent was obtained. The entire 
survey was completed in early June, 
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The method of computing populatiQn estimates from the teacher's 
reporta is described in Appendix D* Basically , adjijstinents ware made 
for item non^responsn and for differences in the number of classes 
rapresented by each teaser. These procedures 'lend considerable confi- 
dence to the reliabili^ of tiie findings* 

There are always some questions about the validity of survey 
research findings. Respondents are -asked to provide information with= 
out anyone present to observe and double-dieck tiie accuracy of what is 
said. In this study^ it was possible to make some comparisons between 
the teadier and principal reports of utilization levels in the same 
set of adopter schools. The Fall siirvey of principals prc^uced an 
estimate of 682^000 second graders viewing TEC in these schools. The 
Spring teacher survey produced a slightly lower estimate of 603,000 
in the same schools * Comparisons for this and other grade levels are 
presented in Table 14 of ^^ndix D, Generally , Uie principals 
reported slightly higher viewing levels Idian did teachers, Thlm dis- 
crepancy may have been due to response bias on the part of eittier 
teadiers or principals or bothy althou^ we cannot be sure of whera^ 
why/ or even whether this bias occurred. In any events tile discre- 
pency was not large enough to suggest that either estimate was greatly 
in errori indeed^ we can feel fairly sure toat the tru© viewing level 
was somewhere between tiie two estimates. 

Principals and teachers differed in anotiier respect, but this 
time the teacher estimates were higher* Principals reported -diat 
nationwide about 25 pereent of all viewers in second grade were behind 
grade level in reading. Teachers reported that about 33 percent of 
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second grade viewers were behind grade level in reading. The differ- 
ences between these findings tmy be due to slightly different defini- 
tions of what it means to be behiM in reading. Teadiers may apply 
harsher labels tiian tiie ffore diplomatic principals who^ after all^ do 
not have to grade ^ildren in most schools. Due to differences in 
perspectives^ reports of target pupils viewing levels by both the 
principals and the teachers were pr^ably valid from tiie perspective 
of the respondents* Most of thm questions asked of the teadiers were 
of a similar nature^ requiring sore Judgement or definition of the 
situation by toe respondent. For this reason toe findings should 
always be interpreted as representing toe perceptions of teachers or^ 
in toe case of toe earlier utilization estimates/ of principals. 

Ihe findings from toe teacher questionnaire are presented in 
Appendix C in two sets^ one for all teachers and anotoer for second 

i 

grade teachers only. Estimates for other grade levels are not pre- 
sented because toe nuirtoer of teatoers in the sanple was too in - 
all grades but toe second to permit stable^ reliable estimates for 
each grade separately. Throughout toe following analysis^ most 
references to findings are for the all-teacher estimates. The second 
grade teachers generally did not differ from toeir colleagues in 
otoer grades by a very large margin. However, findings for toe 
second grade teachers are noted in toe discussion in those cases 
where a s\±istantial difference from toe all-teacher findings occurred. 
By si^stantial we mean, for example^ a difference of more toan toree 
percentage points between toe two sets of findings* 
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Each set of findings, for all teachers and for second grade 
teachers ; is prasantad in the foCTi of percentages , rreans, and other 
numerical estimates, This manner of data presentation simplifies 
interpretation by the reader, while miriimizing tile need for extensive 
commentary* The following discission is father simplified by the 
fact that all findings were reported only for tiie United States rather 
til an broken down by region or conttnimity strata. Wherever a finding 
is cited in the discussion/ the reftirence to the data in ^pendix C 
consists of a parenthetical note indicating tiie question or questions 
under consideration, 

4. 2 Viewing Conditions 

The conditions under whidi pupils viewed TEC may be grouped 
within tiirae broad categories i (1) tiie nature of the broadcast 
reception, including when, how, and how well the broadcast was re^ 
ceived in the classroom; (2) ^e manner in whidi pupils were organ-- 
ized for viewing of TEC, including who was assigned to view it and 
hw they braved while viewing; (3) the place of TEC in the school 
program, particularly with reference to the course topics and teach- 
ing ai<te that TEC eitiier s^plemented or partially replaced. These 
Uiree sets of conditions cover tiie physical and social environment 
of the classroom, as well as the larger context of educational pro- 
grams and resoiirces in which TEC was a component, 

4*2,1 teception of tile Broadcast 

High quality reception of TEC may not have been essential for 
TEC to be effective, but it probably helped. In terms of the quality 
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of reception, optiinal viewing conditions pr^ably were obta -id 
wherever color sets having large screens received the broadcast 
without distortion^ interferGnce / garbeled audio, or other reception 
difficulties. The quality that color production adds to TEC, as to 
many other television shows, consists of more varied contrasts, 
easier identification of objects, and a richer and more appealing 
teKture, Yet, only 5 percent of the teachers reported that tuei r 
pupils were viewing TEC in color (Q , 7) , The remaining 9 5 percent 
had pupils viewing in tiie austarity of black and white* 

mark of austerity was also present in, the average size 
of television screens, whidi teachers reported to be ^out 21 inches 
(Q . 12) . Thxs seens closer to tiie scale of home recaivers ttian to 
what might be ideally desired for classrooms* Vim do not knw whether 
screens this small picturing a black and white broadcast risks some 
loss of pupil attenti veness , but it would seem important for educators 
to investigate and weigh this prob^ili^ against thm oosta of larger 
color equipment* 

A more obvious pr^lem in tiie quality of reception was en^ 
coimtered by nearly a tiiird of the teasers who reported that their 
TV sets were not always receiving or reproducing the signal well 
CQ* 10) , About 10 percent attributed the problem to sets that did 
not work well, with 22 percent finding fault with poor "transmission" 
of the series. Many of these difficulties may have been due to tiie 
frequent use of "rabbit ears" as ttie only antenna* Some 42 percent 
of the teachers (bu^: only 36 percent of the second grade teaahers) 
reported using ^rabbit ears which are relatively weak receiving 
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devices^ especially when they are deep inside a large building where 
electronic interference inay be stronger than the desired broadcast 
signal* Only about 30 percent of the teadiars reported use of 
antennas *'on the school'' itself, with the reniaining 30 percent indi- 
cating a cable ho^k^up* These findings demonstrate a clear need for 
si^stantial invBstiiitent in receptiQn equipnrent if instructional 
television is to becoine an efficient aid to teachers* 

How thm series was transmitted and received entailed some 
other aspects of interest. For exarnple, all but one percent of the 
teachers reported using a single TV set at a time (Q. 11; the data 
are reported as means but may be translated into percentages if it is 
asswtted/ as we do, iSiat distributions are didiotomous for virtually 
all cases) . All but 9 percent of the teadiers said that TEC could 
be viewed on only one diannel during the school day {Q, 13) , And 
all but 28 percent indicated that the ^annel on which pupils viewed 
TEC was in the VHF range between rfiannels 2 and 13 (Q, 8) * The 
relatively low use of the UHF range (^ove channel 13) may be more 
indicative of hew school TV smts were equip^d -ttian how i±im series 
was broadcast, for a disproportionate share of educational television 
stations originally began broadcasting in tiie IHF range. It may be 
recalled tiiat some of the principals answering the Fall questionnaire 
said that "tiiey were not i^ing TEC because their schools had the 
standard WF equipment and TEC wm being broadcast on a IMF channel. 

Thm time when TEC was being viewed in bAooI depended largely 
on when tiie broadcMters aired '^e show. Only about one^fourth of 
ttie teachers said Uiat the series was broadcast more than once during 
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ttie sdiool day (Q. 14) . Under aiesa coi^traints, some 33 percfe^.L. of 
all teachers and 38 percent of tiia second grade teachers used TEC 
between 1^00 and 2-00 p.m. The next most frequent viewing time was 
between 10:00 and lliOO a,m, for 22 percent of the teachers. Next 
was lliOO to 12:00 noon for 21 percent* Before 10^00 a.m, only 5 
percent of all teachers were using TEC, and after 2-OQ p.m. only 6 
percent. 

When asked to ir^icate the ideal time for viewing by tiieir 
pupils, teachers said that tiiey preferred the early or late hours 
rrore often ttian they actually used the series at these times (Q , 16) . 
^ome 10 percent said ttiat viewing before lOiOO a*m, would be ideal/ 
and about 14 percent stated an ideal time of 2i00 p,m, or later. 
Despite ttiese preferences, it would not be wise as a itmtter of general 
policy to urge stations to shift broadcasting to earlier or later 
times. Most teachers preferred the inid^day broadcasts, and most 
were served by only one station broadcasting TEC at only one time. 
What seems to be called for here is not a general shift in broadcast* 
ing times / but more variety in nuntoers of difftrent times per broad- 
cast area* 

4,2.2 Qrganlaation o^^he Student Viewers 

Any classroom is a social organisation having a meirberahip/ 
roles / rules ^ and most importantly a set of activities and behavior 
oriented tcward accomplishing a task, Thm time period when TEC was 
being viewed constituted a segment of this organization which can 
be described in essentially the same tern^ as apply to the whole* 
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The teachers provided some inforitmtion regarding tiie composition and 
eocial dynaMcs of tills TEC segment. 

In terro of composition, some 74 percent of the teadiers said 
^at all of tile pupils for whom the/ had instructional respdnsibility 
viewed TEC CQ - 18} . About 18 percent reported -diat they used the 
series just for those pupils who were having difficulty with reading/ 
and only 3 percent said tiiat the series was used for those pupils 
who were doing well in reading as a form of enrichment. Second grade 
teachers were more likely to have all of their pupils viewing, with 
84 percent indieating this option as to who was viewing. In general, 
teachers simply opened their entire class to -Uie vie^/zing of TIC, 
Most teachers, about 55 percent, went even further and encouraged 
liieir pupils to view the series at hoTO as well (Q, 17) 

Additional pupils were often inoluded in the room when view-- 

ing tod^ place* ^out a tiiird of the teasers reported that ttieir 

students were joined by pupils from other classes during TEC time 

(Q • 5) p This produced an average audience size of about 34 ^ildren, 

or a little ^ove the standard classroom size of roughly 25-30 

CQ- 6) , The actual viewi ng audienae was not quite this large. 

Approxiinately 17 percent of all teachers and 11 percent of second 

grade teasers re^rted ttiat 'Uiere were other pupils in the room who 

were not assigned to mew the series (Q, 28), Ihis presented a very 

interesting situation in which the non-viewers could become distrac^ 

tions fgjr til e viewe rs . 
10 

In this connection/ it is worth noting that 88 percent of the 
teachers suggested evening broadcast of TEC on tiie sam© day that 
studentt view it in school (Q. 36) , 
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Wiat were Uie non^vi&^ers doing? ^3ost teachers who had them 
in their rooms said tiiat they v/ere either reading individually (47 
percent) or writing individually (35 percent) ^ tasks ttat could be 
perforined with no distraction and even while viewing (Q* 29) , Only 
14 percent of the teachers having official non-- viewers said that they 
were engaged in the more potentially dis tractive activity of group 
works This situation has the markings of an open classroom^ where 
distraction is often intentionally risked in order to help teach' self- 
giiidance. 

Actually^ not many teasers insisted on the kind of formal, 
everyone^ in^his^place atmosphMe of the old school house. Only 25 
percent said that their pupils must sit at their desks in their 
regular locations while viewing TEG (Q, 24) * toout 12 percent said 
■that tiiey must sit in chairs or on the floor in front of the tele- 
msion set* But fully 57 percent permitted students to arrange 
themselves in whatever way they felt most comfortable, !toreover^ 
teachers rarely made lighting conditions adverse to reading/ writing^ 
or other activities. Only 3 percent made the room conpletely dark 
during TEC time, 20 percent made it considerably darker than usual^ 
and the rest did little or notiiing to darken tiie room (Q * 25) . TOiile 
bright rooms may have been necessary in rooms without shades, teachers 
probably had soine choice in most instances. 

B'urther iMicatiora of a generally relaxed atmosphere during 
TEC time can be noted in the tendency of students to become actively 
involved in tiie program. Teachers reported that on the average their 
students frequently repeated aloud words as they were presentedi and 
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alinost alv/ays sang along witii the music from the program (Q. 27) , 
Although the children very, rarely v/rote d^n words as they were pre^ 
sented, they even less rarely became bored, noisy beyond the teacher's 
tolerance, misbehaving, or inattentive. This signals more than a 
mood^ but interactive participation as well. 

One of Uie ways in which teachers encouraged attenti veness 
and involvement was trough disciassion before, during, or after TEC 
time* Just over 80 percent of ^e teachers felt that discussion 
prior to the broadcast helped their students to catch the message of 
toe program (Q . 47). Slightly over 90 percent considered it helpful 
to hold discussions of ^e program irranediately after TEC time (Q. 49) , 
Most interestingly, a little more than 60 percent of the teachers 
said tiiat discussion during the viewing time was helpful (Q* 48) . It 
does not seem likely that teachers would consider ttiese discussions 
helpful unless they had tried them, found them to work, and continued 
to have them. Such discussions made TEC a part of the instructional 
program^ rattier ttian an isolated eKperience, 

4^2.3 - The Context of the Instructional Program 

Viewing and discussion time together consumed a fair share 
of the school day. Some adjustments in tiie school program were 
necessary to make room for this TEC segment. Asked what they did to 
create time, 48 percent of all teachers and 5 3 percent of the second 
grade teachers said tiiat tiiey had foresaken some of the time previously 
allocated to otiier forms of reading Instructibn (Q. 23) . They 
evidently considered TEC a better means of achieving the same end. 
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at least on an eKpGrimental basis. About 42 percent of tiie teadiers 
said that time was made available by taking some emphasis off of 
other siiDjects* Most surprisingly^ 14 percent also said that some of 
the time previously allocated to recesses or lunch periods were used 
for TEC viewing. Perhaps during TEC's first season, sidiools found it 
preferable to make programmic dianges in areas ttiat were most flexible* 

^fter tiles e adjustments were made/ TEC became the major means 
of televised instruction used by teachers who had pupils tuned in to 
^e series. Teachers reported tiiat on the average they had their 
typical pupil watching ITV 38 minutes dioring the typical day (Q. 52) . 
Admittedly^ we were asking a great deal of teachers to identi^ 
typical days and pupils ^ but if their reports are at all valid they 
Indicate tiiat most but not all of their ITV viewing time was devoted 
to TEC, For many teachers, this meant a shift from some other ITV 
programs to TEC. Approximately 17 percent said that ttiey had used 
ITV at least once a day during the pre^ous year^ and another 36 
percent had used ITV at least once a week (Q* 35) , Our tab^ations 
do not measure the degree to which teachers previously acquainted 
witii otdier ITV programs found TEC to be more desirable* findings 
do indicate that ITV was not new to most teachers using TEC^ and that, 
.for itiany teachers tiie series had advantages over the standard ITV 
fare . 

The classrooms into whi^ TEC entered generally had some 
other modern instructional aids in regular use by students* For 
example, teachers using TEC reported tiiat on tha average their students 
were using audio tapes or records and video films or films trips 28 
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minutes each "typical" day (Q * 52)* Programined textbooks were used 
on the average 13 ininutes a day. TogethGr with theSG instructional 
aids, teacdiers reported an average of 6 8 minutes devoted to published 
texts ^ v;orkboaks# or workshaeta , together with an average of 32 minutes 
devoted to locally produced print materials. Overall^ tiie electroni- 
cally powered aids were i^ed by epical pupil for a little over 
an hour each school day, compared with just under two hours for thm 
morm conventional print materials* Presumably^ most of the rest of 
the school day was devoted to discussion, recitation/ games, and other 
basically oral procedures. 

Viewing conditions may not have been as up to date as one 
might desire in terrte of the quality of reception, but a surprisingly 
large proportion of user teadiers were ernploying progressive notions 
about hw to organize and provide resources to their studente * The 
use of TEC in some schools where notions are not so deeply accepted 
may be a stimulant for furtiier innovation in the direction of the 
modal TEC user school and classroom* TEC may, in otiier words, have 
a long run effect on the conditions under which it is viewed^ helping 
to bring to fruition in some sdhools conditions that seem highly 
coilipatible with TEC in most srfiools* Whetiier TEC helps to stimulate 
this on^ going movement toward to re modern and resourceful educational 
method must await our longitudinal study of user schools and class = 
rooms . 

4,3 Teachers r Who Adopted TEC? 

Thm characteristics of teachers who were using TEC in their 
classrooms are interesting quite apart from how tiiese teachers 
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organized tiieir classrooms or what kind of equiproent they used. In 
this section we ronsider how the decision to adopt TEC took place^ 
the extent to whidi taachGrs were involved in tiiis decisioni the ways 
in which tliey becaine and were kept inforined about TEC, and some of 
Uieir basic charaGtaris tics as teadiars * 

Our findings on how the decision to adopt took place were not 
surprising to us* We had ejected that during the first season of 
tiie series most adoptions would be the result of initiative on the 
part of individual teachers / wi^ perhaps some checking and coordina- 
tion witli principals and other specialized staff* Ihis is evidently 
what happenedp Approximately 74 percent of tlie = teachers said tiiat 
th^ participated in tiie decision, 77 percent said that they were the 
party jmost responsible for the decision, and 79 percant claimed 
responsibility for the final decision to adopt (Q*s* 19^21) * Only 
in answer to the question of who participated did teachers indicate 
a s^stantial involvement of other staff. Soma 47 percent said that 
principals of their schools participated in tiie decision^ and 36 
percent noted that other teachers in ttiair schools also participated* 
With respect to who was most responsible for the decision or had final 
autiiority^ roughly 10 percant of the teachers identified principals 
or a group of teacher colleagues in their schools, Otiier sciiool 
personnel^ from thB board of education through reading specialists, 
were rarely if ever noted as participants. As we had expected during 
tiiis first season^ tiie teachers who used TEC were generally tJie same 
persons who decided to adopt it. However, we suspect that in subse- 
quent years ^ it may prove necessary to elicit the participation of 
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other pGrsonnel in order to maintain T^C as a relatively stable 
feature of tiie school prograrn. 

Because teachers were generally the adopters, it is parti cu^ 
larly important to know how they became inforined about the existence 
of the series , Some 32 percent said ttiat they learned ^out TEC from 
their principals prior to the first broadcast (Q* 42) ; 31 ^rcent 
noted that another teacher had told thein about the series. The only 
other source of infoKnation receiving a higher frequency of ciiecks 
in the teacher questionnaire was ttie booklet, Thm Elactric Company ^ 
checked by 55 percent of toe teaehers . In the 20 to 30 percent range 
were i^im half-hour TV preview^ TV announcements^ newspaper articles^ 
and professional journals. These findings suggest that user teachers 
were prcbably informed by a number of sources in most case©/ and that 
their own colleagues and principals were major sources of information, 
The value of multi-media approaches to teadiers is fairly clearly 
deinDnst rated » 

Only about one-=half of toe user teasers were kept informed 
about the content and development of TEC throu^ the weekly "Guide 
to ShQv;"s / " and most of tiiese did not see the guide before every show 
CQ • S3) . The in-*s^ool circulation system for routing the guide was 
evidently not always efficient. ApproKimately 46 percent of all 
teadiers, and 56 percent of thm second grade teachers ^ said that the 
Guide was first mailed to the sdiool and tiien circulated among the 
relevant teachers (Q , 54) , Only 24 percent of all teachers and 14 
percent of those teaching second grade indicated that they were 
receiving a personal copy of the Guide through direct mailing to the 
teacher * 
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In terms of tiie foxTnal qualifications of usar teachers, we 

found that they were generally well experienced in teaching, were 

not, new to the sahool where they were using TEC/ and were relatively 

well trained for their teadiing career, Ihe average nmrber of years 

of teaching e^erience among the user teachers was 12,3, just slightly 

less Uian ttie national average of 13,4 years for all pi^llc eleTOntary 

achool teachers in all schools (Q, 37) . On the average, user teacher; 

had taught for 5,9 years in the same school where they were ing TEC 

(Q, 38) , Finally, 20 percent of the user teachers reported having 

received formal training through at least a master's degree (Q. 39), 

In comparison, a survey of all pi±il±c elementary school teachers found 

1 2 

that 16 percent had attained a master's degree. On the basis of 
these findings, we have no reason to believe that user teachers were 
very different from non=-users witti respect to^teaching e^erience and 
traini ng. 

4*4 The Teachers; Evaluations of TEC 

Thm teachers who had pupils viewing TEC were generally exper- 
ienced enough in both teaching and in the use of ITV to be qualifed 
as judges of TEC's msrit in ttie classroom. Because -tiiey were the 
first to experiment with tiie series, their evaluations are particu- 
larly interesting. How did they grade idie series? 

^^The 1966 national average for all teachers was reported in the 19 70 
Digest of Educational Statistics prepared by the National Center for 
Educational Statistics of the u,S . Office of Education, Table 52, 

12 ^. 

Thrs national percentage was also reported in the 1970 Digest , noted 
above . 
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It should first be noted that these tGachers placed consider- 
^le confidence in the potential usefulness of television for the 
teaching of eading , Barely one percent said that ITV could have 
little or no use to thorn under ideal conditionB (Q, 34) , Fully 46 
pGrcent of all teachers and 52 percent of the second grade teachers 
felt tiiat television could have great usefulness for tiie- teaching of 
reading. TEC did not turn many tearfiers off to ITV. Instead, it 
seeina to have sparked greater interest aitcng them* Some 85 percent 
said tiiat tiiey had very favorable overall opinions of ttie series, and 
43 percent said tiiat their opinion was inore favorable at tiie end of 
the school year tiian it was when Uiey first saw the program (Q's 43 
and 44) * Only one percent were negative tcr^ard TEC, and only 7 
percent had less favor^le opinions at the end of the season Uian at 
tlie beginning* This indicates a si^stantial gain in approval by 
teachers who used the series tiiroughout thm year. 

The teachers reported that their students responded witii 
slmlarly favorable entiiusiasm* Approxiinately 80 percent said t^at 
their pupils were very interested in tiie series, 17 percent noted 
slight interest among ttieir pupils, and only one percent generally 
found disinterest arnong their pupils (Q, 45) * In addition, 43 per^ 
cent of all teachers said that stiMent interest had increased over 
the season, and only 15 percent indicated a decline in student 
intarest (Q * 46) . We consider it unlikely -diat many other teaching 
aids or course sequence would score as well ainong tiie children viho 
use them. 
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We also asked teachers to e^raluatc the series in terms of 
th© effect that it had on ttie mastery of reading by pupils^ 
ApproKimately 24 percent noted a great increase in reading interest 
by their typical pupils as a result of having viewed TEC (Q* 30) * 
Another 64 percent noted a slight improvement in reading interest, 
and only 12 percent urtiappily reported no change in reading interest. 
Less than one half of one percent perceived a decline in interest, 

Ihe general tendency of TEC to arouse student interest evi- 
dently had the desired consequence of increasing student reading 
^ilities* About 28 percent of the teachers noted a great improve- 
ment in the ability of their =^pical pupils to decode words as a 
result of being tuned in to TEC (Q * 31) . Similarly, 21 percent noted 
great improvenent in tiie ability of tiieir typical pupils to spell 
words (Q, 32) . And finally, 33 percent found great imprdVGTOnt in 
basic sight vocabulary as a result of TEC viewing (Q. 33) , Some 
gains / eittier great or slight, were reported by over 80 percent of 
tinm teadiers for all three types of reading skills, Becatase these 
gains were directly attributed to TEC/ tiiey are accomplishments of 
which tiie theatrical troupe kn&s7n as "The Electric Company" can be 
proud, 

A * ^ * * 

After all of tiie various minor and sometiT^es not^so^minor 
probleiTs of getting TEC into the classroom, and despite numerous 
difficulties with the reception or the equipment, in the end the 
series inspired confidence among most teachers, enthusiasm among 
most viewers, and most importantly greater interest and competency 
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in reading among students , These evaluations by teachers may some= 
ti: 3s credit TEC where thm teachers or pupils tiieinselves were really 
due. the credit, but then the purpose of an instructional aid such as 
TEC is to give focus to the efforts of people. This TEC evidently 
did quite well. 
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5ip PREVIEW OF FUTURE RESEARCH 

Thm first saason of "The Electric Comr-.. may be considered 

a highly successful eKperimental partnership betai^een producers, 
sponsors/ broadcasters ^ and the schools, and Uieir staff and sti^ents, 
^e first season was also an^ experinient for those of us who were 
involved in tiie survey of in-school utilization patterns. We knoiv 
of no comparable national survey of where and how a school innovation 
was being used* ^lost of what is known about educational innovation 
derives from case studies, small area surveys^ urirepresentati ve or 
non^random sample surveys of the meitoership of national associations, 
or general state and national surveys of school resources . By pro-- 
ducing the survey reported in' tills document, the Children's Television 
Workshop pioneered in the developinent of a thorough nationwide sample 
survey of spools and teachers using a specific new ii^ tructional aid. 

The success of tiiis survey may be measured in several ways* 
First, there is the confidence that we can place in tiie reli^ili^ of 
tiie findings due to the professional skills that tiie Research Tr,iangle 
Institute applied to the tasks of sampling and estimation. Secondly, 
the findings covered itore topics and uncovered rrore issues than was 
originally anticipated for the survey. And finally, throu^ the 
cooperation of principals and teachers who were- askcrf to provide 
detailed information, a sufficiently high response rate was obtained 
to permit basic estimates indicating TEC's widespread and enthusiastic 
"acceptance, 
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Ymtr we learned much from ttt© first year survey that should 
be directed toward inrorovamente in the second year survey* Some 
unexpected sampling and response probleins occurred* A few issues 
©inerged ttiat merit closer scrutiny, particularly with respect to 
questions about how and why TEC was being i^ed. More respondents 
giving information about more issues would also facilitate ^ mo re 
elaborate data analysis. Changes along these lines should also be 
placed wi-aiin the contejKt of a s ti^y designed to compare first year 
utilization patterns wi& those of the second year. Thmmm concerns 
are outlined below in a preview of our plans for the design and cbjec>- 
tives of the second year survey during the 1972^73 school year. 

The second year survey offers a imique opportuni^ to assess 
changes in utilisation levels and patterns from the first year that 
an innovation was available to thm second year. Some overall increase 
in utilization might be e^ected^ and we will determine the extent to 
which Uiis happens. More interesting is the issue of which types of 
schools were late adopters, which types dropped the series from ttieir 
school programs, which types remained uninitiated^ and which types 
were steadfast irsers . Tliis is essentially a question of identi^ing 
trends in the patterns of diffusion. For axanple, do schools in 
ijrban areas becoire increasingly saturated before adoption levels in 
rural areas pick up substantially? Does eKperience with TEC lead 
to more selective utilization in target schools, by slow readers^ 
in certain grade levels ^ and in low SES areas? 

Related to this issue is tiie question of information penetra- 
tion. Will schools in the se^M^d year generally have more information 
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about TEC? Where will the new second year users get their information? 
Taking a lesson from the first year survey ^ we will also ask two-tiirte 
non-adopters what kind of infonriation they think they need before they 
can make a decision. And we will also ask those v;ho dropped the series 
whether ttiey had received unfavor^le reports about tiie series, as well 
as learn the source of those reports* In shorty we will trace thm flo^^ 
of commimi cations as tiiey affect the fate of innovation in schools. 
The current report placed heavy emphasis on deficiencies in 
the technical capabilities of srfiools * This was because most of the 
non— user sdiools cited deficiencies of various kinds as reasons for 
not adopting the series. Two Ganges should be made to clari^ and 
possibly e^and on this theme. First, we can have school principals 
and teasers define the nature of tiieir capabilities or deficiencies 
more precisely; e,g,^ whether the problem was ^ due to antennas, sets# 
or broadcasting limitations. Secondly^ we will assess the extent to 
whidi investments were made in equipment in order to use TEC/ and 
what kind of investments techniGally deficient non-users consider to 
be of highest priority. This will permit us to measure what schools 
are ^le and willing to do to overcome deficiencies* 

In one sense, ttie emphasis on technolo^ in the first year 
study may have been misplaced. We noted that many principals may 
have used technical deficiencies as a diplomatic eKcuse. More infor- 
mation should be gathered about the probable psdagogical reasons that 
underlie non-adoption by some schools and adoption by others. ihis 
will take some delica^ in framing ques tions having non^-negati ve 
connotations regarding different kinds of pQdagogical values, .It 
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will also require framing questions that do not permit easy attri- 
bution of non-'adoption to technical considerations. An important 
and informative bonus for investigating educational values and ideol^ 
ogies is that it would allow some compariRon of adopters with non- 
adopters in tenns of the kinds of rrvetiiods and cbjectivas that they 
considar sor.nd. 

Related to pedagogy is the larger issue of sdlool moderniza- 
tion/ and on tiiis too "Uie second year survey will provide a unique 
opportuni^ to rneasure development over time* ^ Will tiie early adopters 
of TEC move on to develop a irore nodern program in other areas of the 
curriculum as well? Will those who drop TEC differ in this respect 
from the staadfast users? Teachers may be most informat3,ve on this 
matter/ for they can tell us whettier the series stimulated ttiem to 
make any changes in tiie program, resources used, organization of 
students, or objectives of tiieir teaching other than tiie changes that 
may have occurred during TEC time itself. 

One of the most modern, or at least most talked about develop- 
ments in schooling today has been the often vague notion of an 
"open classroom*" Certain aspects of this development gave us pro- 
blems in the 1971—72 survey* For example, where students were team 
taught or flowed from teacher to teacher it was difficult to identic 
which students were responsibility of a particular teacher who 

answered our questionnaire. We will insert some questions designed to, 
flag these relatively rare situations, , We will also attempt to develop 
a brief set of questions designed to scale classroom '^openness" along 
one or more dimensions^ so that this too can be used as an identifying 
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char actaris tic ojf adopter or non^adopter schools as the case may be. 
Since of the notion of openness entails certain relationships 

beta^een teacher and pupil, wo will have some idea of what kin^ of 
relationships tend to occur in classroorns where TEC is used* 

The issue of target pupil viewing, or in some areas non-- view i ng , 
needs further eKploration, In this case/ what is needed are questions 
designed to find out why sdiools are using rac. The same questions 
might be useful for determining why private schools had relatively low 
adoption levels during tiie first year and perhaps "during the second. 

Many of Uie issues noted here can only be analyzed with 
assurance of reli^ility if the sample size is greatly increased over 
tiiat of the first year* Any extensive analysis of -toe teacher ques- 
tionnaire findings will most certainly require a larger school sample, 
for v/e can only reach teachers after principals have told us who they 
are. This procedure will require a miniinum of two mailed surveys, one 
to principals and one to teachers with provision for non- response in 
each survey. The problem 'of sample size will be even greater during 
Year Two ttian it was during Year One/ when we will wish to make 
separate tabulations for first year users only, second year users 
only, both year users, and two-tine non-users. To facilitate 
attainment of these objectives, we will be employing a large sample 
tiiree'-stage research design. 

The first stage will consist of a Noverrtoer 1972 postcard 
survey of principals in 15,000 randomly sampled public and private 
schools containing grade 2^ 3, or 4, Thm postcard will ask principals 
whether their schools were using TEC during ite first season and during 
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its second season, TW(^year users v/ill then receive a special 
questionnaire to assess more thoroughly the extent of utilisation, 
equipmcint avail^le, sources of information, and so forth* Sirrdlarly, 
principals in each of tiie other -Uiree year-one ^ year-two categories 
will also receive special questionnaires keyed, to the kind of issues 
raised by wheUier ttiey were new adopters, early adopters who dropped 
tiie series/ or two-time non-users . All sartpled principals will be 
asked to provide the names of teaciiers who are using tiie series, and 
during tiie Spring of 1973 in turn ttiese teachers will be mailed 
special questionnaires keyed to the year or years when they had their 
children tuned in^ 

It is expected ^at idie entire Year Two study will produce 
eKtensive information about school develnpment and innovation^ even 
though it is primarily focused on only tiie single ^enomenon of 
"The Electric Company*" 
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CMILDREPi 3 TSLEVfSION WORKSHOP 



1 LINCOLN PLAZA, NEW YORK, N,Y. 10023 



(215) S95-3456 



Dear principal i 

On October 25, 1971^ the Children's Television Workshop^ producers of 
Soeaine Street , . inaugurated a new television series, one designed for viewing 
at home or school by children betwaen the ages of seven and ten. This new 
program, which we call The Electric Company , is being carried by more than 
200 television stations located in all areas of the United States, 

May I ask your assistance in helping us= to learn something about the 
problems which schools are encountering in attempting to utilise this new 
instructional approach? The guestionnaire presented on pages 2-4 of this 
letter is quite brief and has been designed both for schools which currentlv 
are viewing Tlie Electric Company and for those which are not, A pre-'addressed ^ 
stainped envelope is provided to return "this questionnaire to the Research 
Triangle institute, which is conducting this survey for us. 

Your candid answers to these questions Wj.11 be of great value to us in 
o^r efforts tcf^better ^ iMet the reading ^eeds of toerican ' cKlldron". Thank Vo^i 
for your assistance* 



Sincerely yours. 




Joan GfitnE ■ 
president 



soney 



PLEASE SUPPLY THE FOLLOWING INFORIiATION BEFORE CONTINUING 
A, Type of school (PLEASE CHECK ONE) i 



B 



r 



a. Public 

Private i Roman Catholic 

Private J othor religious denomination 

d. Private J non-demonlna clonal 



Grade range of school (PLEASE CIRCLE THOSE GRADES milCH ECIST IN THIS SCHOOL) ^ 
NK123456789 10 11 12 
THIS qUESTlO!^AlRE IS INTENDED ONLY FOR SCHOOLS CONTAINING AT LEAST ONE OF GRADES 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, ^THIS SCHOOL DOES NOT CONTAIN AT LEASfONK OF THESE GRAIMiS, 
PLEASE CHECK HERE LJ AND RETURN THE QUICSTXONNAIRE UNANSWERED. IF THIS SCHOOL C(V;^ 
TAINS AT LEAST ONE OF TtlESE GRADES, PLEASE TURN TO QUESTIJN 1 WHICH IS lOCATED AT 
THE TOP OF PAGE 2. ' 
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1. 
2. 

3, 



7. 



- 2 ^ 

How many cJassroomB does THIS SCHOOL dontain? 



classrooms 



How many r el g vis ion sets are currently available for INSTRUCTIONAL USR 
in this school? ^ TV sets 

ApproKimately how many television channel s (both commercinl and educatinnal) can 
currently , be received IN THE VICTING AREA in whach this scliool is located? 

channels 

BEFORE ANSWERING QUESTION 4 PLEASE 
CIRCLE EACH GRADE WHICH EXISTS IN 
THIS SCHOOL AND ANSWER ALL PARTS OF 
THIS QUESTION FOR EACH GRADE CIRCLED* 

a* How many PUPILS are currently 

enrolled in each grade circled? 



b* Approximately what percent (%) of 
the pupils in each grade circled ^ * * 

(1) are below grade level in READING 
skills? — — — " — ~ S 



(2) are from families with an annual 
Income of less than $3s00Q? 

(3) come from homes where Spanish 

is spoken? — >r 

(4) are taught by teachers who speak 
to them primarily iu^ Spanish 
(cKeluding foreign language 
classes) 7 — ^ 



Grade 


1st 


2nd^ 


^3rd 




5th . 


6 th 














% 


% 


% 
% 


% 


% 

% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 
^/ 


% 

^9 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


^/ 


V 

fa 











Before receiving this questionnaire had you ever heard of the new television 
series called The Electric 



any ; 



J Yes (PLEASE CONTINUE WITH QUESTION 6) 



J No (PLEASE SKIP TO QUESTION 7) 



In which of the foirowing ways have you heard of The Electric Company ? (PLEASE 
CHECK AS MANY AS APPLY) 



L=J a* By listening to a TV talk show 

Cl] b. By watching the 1/2 hour TV previev 

L^l From radio announcements 

L_J From TV announcemencs 

L^J e. From newspaper articles 

1 I f . From magazine articles 



I j From a direct mailing by the 

Children -s Television Workshop 

[ZJ h. From a professional cdlJeague 
I I i. From a friend 

□ j i From the children in my school 
m k* From a booklet called Tim 
Electric Company 

Are any of the pupils in grades of this school currently viewing The Electric 

Company AT SCHOOL a^ a part of their regular school program ? 

[ I Yes (PLEASE CONTINUE WITH QUESTION 8) 

No (PLEASE SKIP TO QUESTION 13) 
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BKFORE ANSWKRING QUESTION 8 PLEASE CIRCLE 
EACH GRADE IN VnilCH PUPILS ARE VIEWING 
TjiE ELECTRIC COMPANY AT SCHOOL. PLEASE 
ANSWER ALL PARTS OF QUESTIONS 8, 9, AND 
10 FOR EACH GRA_DE CIRCLED, 



8. 



10, 



a* How many PUPILS in each grade circled 
are viei^ing The Elee tri^ Company AT 
SCHOOL? ^ 

b. Approximately whac percent (%) of 
these viewing pupils * , * 

(1) are below grade level In READING 
skills? — — — ■ 



(2) are from families with an annual 
income of less than $3j000? — — — 

(3) comD from homes where Spanish 

is spoken? — ^ — ^ 



Grade 



1st 



2nd 



In what settingCs) do pupils in each 
grade view The Electric Company AT 
SCHOOL? (PLEASE CHECK "THE APPROPRIATE 
BOX(ES) IN EACH RELEVANT COLU>^) 



a. 



In their regular classroom — : — 

By "doubllng^up" in the classrooms 
with a TV sen ~ — — ^ — - 



c* It% an , aud 1 toriiini or other large room^ 

How many djiys per weak (d/w) do pupils 
in each grade view The Electric Coinpanjr 
AT SCHOOL? — ~. — --- 



n 

L3 



d/w 



3rd 



□ 



d/w 



d/i 



4th 



5ch 



6th 



d/v 



d/w 



d/w 



11. UTiich of the following activities have been undertaken BY THIS SCHOOL in order to 



facilitate the 



viewing of The Electric Company ? (PLEASE BE CANDID AND CHECK AS 



n 


a« 




b. 


□ 


c. 




d. 


□ 




LJ 


f . 


□ 


g. 


□ 


h. 


□ 


1 . 


n 




□ 





TV equipment was borrowed ^ 
TV equipment was purchased ^ 

Workshops were held earlier for teachers whose classes would be viewinp 
The Electric Company » 

In-service workshops are now being held for teachers whose classee are 
viewing The Elect rlc Company ^ 

Audio'^visual apeciallsts were consulted, 

Reading specialists were consulted. 

Our reading curriculum was revised. 

Special scheduling arrangeinents were made so that pupils could view the 
program. 

Our school subscribed to the biweekly "Electric Company Newslet ter , 
Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) ^ 



None of the above activities was undertakeni 
PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 4 AND ANSWER QUESTION 12, 
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12 • Later this year, we will select a random sampla of the teachers whose pupils have 
been viewing The Electric Company (TEC) as a part of their formal instructional 
program and ask them to identify problems which they have experienced in using 
the prograin. Please supply us with the information asked for below so that your 
teachers will have a chanca of being selectad to participate in our study* 
(PLEASE COKTINUE ON AN ADDITIONAL SHEET OF PAPER IF NECESSARY J 



Name of Teache r 
(PLEASE PRINT)" 



Grade 
Taught 



Ho.oj^ 
Pu pils 
Taught 



No, of Pupils 
Viewi ng TEC 
At School 



2, 
3. 
4, 



6. 
7, 
8. 



PLEASE STOP HERE AND RETURN THE QUESTIONNAIRE, THANK YOU FOR YOUR CQOPERiVTION , 



13. 



EKLC 



Which of the following reasons help to aKplain why pupils in thig achool currently 
are not viewing The Electric Company AT SCHOOL? (PLEASE BE CANDID AND CHECK AS 
MANY REASONS AS APPLY TO YOUR SITUATION 0 



□ 
□ 



□ 



g- 



Tho progiain is not being shown on ^& television channel which can be 
received by this school. 

Our TV receivers are primarily VHP and the signal for The Electric 
^any is UUF* 



Our TV receivers are not of sufficient quantity to make instructional 
viewing feasible* 

Our TV receivers are not of sufficient quality to make instructional 
viewing feasible. 

We believe that television is not a very useful medium for instruction 
in reading. 

We consider the content of The Eleetrlg Company to be inappropriate for 
our ins tructional needs * 

We would prefer to have our pupils view a television program of local 
origin rather than one which is produced elsewhere , 

Our teachers lack suffiGient experience to utiliEe a television approach 
to the teaching of reading . 

Sufficient time was not available to revise our instructional schedule 
before the program began* 

We have not obtained enough advanced information about The Electric Company 
to arrive at a decision regarding the desirability of using it in our school 

Befor^i receiving this questionnaire none of our teachers had heard about 
Thj^ Eli'ctric Company . 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



PLEASE RETURN THE QUESTIONNAIRE. THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION, 
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TABLE 5, AVERAjGE mnfBER OF TIlLICVXSION ClIAKNELS 
IffllClI COULD BE RECEIVED IN Tim FAIX OF 
1971 IN TlIE VIEWING AREA OF SCIIOOLS 
CONTAINING GRADES 2, 3, OR 4^ FOR TIIE 
UNITED STATES AND BY REGION, SIZE AND 
SES OF CO>Q^rul^II'Y 



TELEVISION 
CliA™ELS 



UNITED STATES 4,64 
BY REGION 

NORTH ATLANTIC 5.66 

GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 4.20 

WEST & SOUTmEST 4.09 

SOUTHEAST - 3.90 

BY SIZE OF COMnjNITY- 

LA^E CITY 5.32 

' MEDim^I CITY 4.78 

SMAJLL CITY , 4,62 

OTiER . 3.88 

BY SES OF CO^MUNITY^V 

HIGH 4,55 

LOW 4.37 



^^.UBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 



00 



DRAF 



TABLE 6- AVERAGE NUMBER OF TELEVISION SETS PER 

CLASSROOM AVAILABLE FOR INSTRUCTTDNAL 
USE DURING THE FALL OF 19 71 IN SCLIOOLS 
CONTAINING GIVlDES 2, 3, OR h FOR THE 
UNITED STATES A>m BY REGION, SIZE AND 
SES OF COMMUNITY 



TELEVISION SETS 
PER CLASSROOM 



UNITED STATES ' 0.256 
BY REGION 

NORTH ATLANTIC 0.388 

GREAT LAKES & PLAINS . 0.168 

WEST & SOUTHWESX 0..183 

SOUTHEAST 0.293 

BY SIZE OF COM-iUNITY^ 

LARGE CITY 0.307 

MEDIUN CITY ■ 0.486 

SMALL CITY 0.233 

OTUER 0.174 

BY SES OF CObfl-IUNITY* 

HIGH 0.284 

LOW 0.230 



*PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 



DRAFT 



TABLE 7. NU^ER OF TELEVISION SETS PER CLASSROOM AVAILABLE 
FOR INSTRUCTIONAL USE DURING THE FALL OF 19 71 IN 
SCHDOLLi CONTAINING GRADES a, 3 , OR 4 WHERE THE 
F^LECTRIC JMFANY WAS BEING VIEWED BY SO>DC PUPILS, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND BY RISGION, SIZE AND t ILS 
OF CO^GrUNITY 



TELEVISION SETS 
PER CLASSROOM 



UNITED STATES ^ 0*^*45 

BY REGION ^ 

N ORTH ATL ANT I C 0:723 

GREAT LAXES & PLAINS 0,255 

WEST SOUTHWEST ' 0*300 

&UUTHEAST 0 * 407 

BY SIZE OF COt^fUNITY^ 

LARGE CITY 0-346 

MEDIUM CITY 0*495 

SMALL CITY 0*317 

OTHER 0.386 

BY SES OF COMlUNITY^ 

K^GH • 0.394 

LOW 0.319 



^'PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY, . - 



ERIC 



i 
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TABLE 8, NlJ>ffiER OF TELEVISION SETS PER CLASSROOM AVAILABLE 
FOR INSTRUCTIONAL USE DURING THE FALL OF 19 71 IN 
SCHOOLB CONTAINING GRADES 2, 3, OR 4 WiERE THE 
electric' COMPANY WAS NOT BEING VIEWED BY ANY PUPILS, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND BY REGION, SIZE /\ND SES 
OF COtD^rUNXTY 



TELEVISION SETS 
PER CLASSROOM 



UNITED STATES 0,190 

BY REGION ^ 

NORTH ATLANTIC 
GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 
WEST & SOUTHWEST 
SUUTHEAST 



BY STZE OF COMMUNITY^ 

LARGE Cliy ' 0.289 

iffiDIUM CITY 0,174 

SMALL CITY 0*208 

OTHER 0.132 

BY SES OF COMMUNITY* 

HIGH 0.196 

LOW 0.199 



^PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 



0;20D 
0.136 
0,147 
0.287 
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TABLE 9. NUTIBER OF SCHOOLS WIERE SO>rE PUPILS VIETOD 
THE ELECTRIC COMPANY AT SCHOOL AS A PART 
OF THEIR REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRAM DURING THE 
FALL OF 1971, FOR THE UNITED STATES AND BY 
REGION, SIZE AND EES OF CO>Q^njNITY 



NUMBER 
OF SCHOOLS 



UNITED STATES 18S11 
BY REGION 

NORTH ATLANTIC b3in 

GREAT LAKES & PLAINS ^5371 

WEST & SOUTHTOST 5745 

SOUTHEAST 2348 

BY SIZE OF CO^fl^fUNITY* 

LARGE CITY 7041 

MEDim^I CITY 2388 

SMALL CITY 3697 

OTHER 3643 

BY SES OF CObttfUNITY* 

HIGH 11683 

LOW . 5087 



^PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY, 



DRAFT 



TABLE 10, PERCENT OF SCHOOLS V7I1ERE SOME PUPILS VlETOD 
THE ELECTRIC COMPANY AT SCHOOL AS A PART OF 
THEIR REGULAR SCHOOL PROGroVM DURING THE 
FALL OF 1971, FOR THE UNITED STATES AND BY 
REGION, SIZE AND SES OF COM-IUNITY 



PERCENT 
OF SCHOOLS 



UNITED STATES 22.81% 
BY REGION 

NORTH ATLANTIC 27*95% 

GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 21,14% 

WEST & SOUTHWEST 27.84% 

SOUTHEAST 13,58% 

BY SIZE OF CO>fl^IUNIT'Y^ 

LARGE CITY 49*87% 

MEDIUM CITY 28,87% 

SMALL CITY 19,79% 

OTHER ' 13.81% 

BY SES OF COMfUNITY^ 

HIGH • 24.45% 

LO ^ 25,86% 

^PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 
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TABLE 11, PERCENT OF SCHOOLS (IN AREAS V/IIERE THE ELEC . RIC 
COMPANY WAS BEING SHOI^) WHERE SOME PUPILS 
VIEWED THE PROGRiXM AT SCHOOL AS A PART OF THEIR 
REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRAM DURING THE FALL OF 1971, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND BY REGION, SIZE AND 
SES OF COI'E^tUNITY 



PERCENT 
OF SCIIOOLS 



UNITED STATES 26,1 
BY REGION 

NORTH ATLANTIC • ,29*6 

GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 23 ,9 

WEST & SOUTHWEST . 30*3 

SOUTHEAST 20.2 

BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY^ 

LAPGE CITY 51.2 

MEDIUM CITY ' 29*0 

SMALL CITY 22,2 

OTHER . 19,5 

BY SES OF COtMUNITY^ 

HIGH 26,7 

LOW 31,5 



^PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY, 



D 



RAFT 



TABLE 12. PERCENT OF SCHOOLS (TK AREAS WilKRE THE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY WAS BEING SHOWN AND WHERE AT LEAST ONE 
TV SET WAS AVAILABLE) VJHERE SOME PUPILS VIETOU 
THE PROGR-i\M AT SCHOOL AS A P.\RT OF THEIR 
REGUl^AR SCHOOL PROGll/\H DURING THE FALL OF 1971 , 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND BY REGION, SIZE AND 
SES OF COM^rUNITY 



PERCENT 
OF SCHOOLS 



UNITED STATES 37 • 1 
BY REGION 

NO iTH ATLANTIC - 36.3 

GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 30.0 

WEST & SOUTHWEST 48,5 

SOUTHEAST ; 36,2 

BY SIZE OF CO^0IUNITY^^ 

LARGE C ITY 64 . 2 

MEDIU>t CITY 33*5 

SMALL CITY 41,1 

OTHER , " 29.4 

BY SES OF COhMUNITY^' 

HIGH 39*2 

LOW • 42,8 



^^^PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY, 



EKLC 
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TABLE 13. PERCENT OF SCHOOLS (IN AREAS mmK THE ELECTRTC 
COMPANY mS BEING SHOWN AND WHERE TV SETS WERE 
AVAILABLE IN SUFFICIENT QUANTITY AND QUALITY) 
WHERE SOME PUPILS VIEOTD THE PROGR,\M AT SCHOOL 
AS A PART OF THEIR REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRAM DURING 
THE FALL OF 1971, FOR THE UNITED STATES AND BY 
REGION, SIZE AND SES OF COM:niNITY 



Pl.HCENT 
OF SCHOOLS 



UNITED STATES 44,5 
BY REGION 

NORTH ATLANTIC ^ 4 6.8 

GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 38,7 

WEST & SOUTllWEST 56.0 

SQtJTHEAST 37.7 

BY SIZE OF CO^tMUNITY^ 

LARGE CITY 70.4 

MEDimi CITY 40,4 

SMALL CITY 48,1 

OTHER 39,1 

BY SES OF CQM-IUNITY^ 

HIGH 47,9 

LOW 48*9 



^PUBLIC SCHOOLS ON^ Y * 



ERIC 
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TABLE 14* lan^lBER OF SCHOOLS IN 


WHICH 


PUPILS 


IN GRADES 


1-6 vim^ro 


THE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


AT SCHOOL AS 


A PART 


OF 


THEIR 




REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRA^l DURI 


m THE 


FALL OF 


1971, l"OR 


THE UiniTED STATES AND BY RE 


GION, SIZE AND 


SES OF 


















— ----- ^ ^ - 




SCHOOL 


GRADE"' 








1ST 


2ND 


3RD 


4T11 




5T1I 


6TH 


UNITED STATES 6197 


13112 


11813 


7298 




4346 


1972 


BY REGION 














NORTH ATLANTIC 1982 


4353 


2596 


1231 




283 


228 


GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 1306 


3921 


3636 


1752 




983 


431 


WEST & SOUTIMEST 1899 


3309 


3809 


3024 




2157 


556 


SOUTHEAST 1010 


1529 


1771 


1291 




923 


757 


BY SIZE OF COMMUOTTY^f* 














LARGE CITY 1793 


3971 


4934 


2806 




2411 


729 


>ffiDIUM CITY 812 


1761 


1290 


569 




371 


477 


SMALL CITY 1112 


2819 


2207 


1445 




517 


143 


OTHER 1686 


2756 


2466 


2017 




1006 


581 


BY SES OF COl-MmJITYVwV » 














HIGH . 3428 


7486 


8012 


4665 




2 903 


1142 


LOW 197 5 


3821 


2886 


2173 




1401 


788 



^^ESTX>IATES FOR GRADES 1, 5, & 6 APPLY ONLY TO SUCH G?^ES IN 
SCHOOLS CONTAINING GRADE 2^ 3, OR 4, 

^^-PUBLIC SQiOOLS OMLY* 



< 

ERIC 
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TABLE 15, PERCENT OF SCllOOLS IN WITICH PUPILS IN GRi\DES 1-6 

VXmmD TOE ELECTRIC CO^ffiAm" AT SCIIOOL AS A PART OF 
THEIR REGin.AR SCIIOOL PR0GRAI4 DURII^G TllE FALL OF 1971, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND BY REGION, SIEE AND SES 
OF COM-rUNITY 



SCHOOL GRi\DE'V 



1ST 2ND 3RjD 4TH 5TH 6TH 



UNITED STATES 


8. 


9% 


17. 


7% 


16. 


8% 


10. 


3% 


6. 


2% 


2. 


9% 


BY REGION 


























NORTH ATLAirriC 


11. 


5% 


25. 


1% 


17. 


5% 


8. 


3% 


1. 


8% 


1. 


4% 


GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 


6, 


0% 


15. 


5% 


15. 


5% 


7. 


0% 


4. 


3% 


2. 


2% 


WFST & SOUTin'JEST 


12. 


1% 


19. 


3% 


21. 


9% 


17. 


9% 


14. 


2% 


4. 


3% 


SOUTHEAST 


6. 


8% 


10. 


7% 


11. 


7% 


8. 


6% 


5. 


0% 


4. 


2% 


BY SIZE OF COmiUKlTY-'«t- 


























LARGE CITY 


16. 


1% 


32. 


3% 


43. 


1% 


23. 


8% 


22. 


2% 


8. 


5% 


MEDIUM CITY 


12. 


1% 


25. 


3% 


18. 


4% 


8. 


6% 


4. 


2% 


7 . 


0% 


Sl-IALL CITY 


7. 


2% 


18. 


1% 


14. 


8% 


9. 


4% 


3, 


1% 


0. 


9% 


OTHER 


7. 


6% 


12. 


3% 


10. 


9% 


9. 


0% 


4. 


7% 


2. 


5% 


BY SES OF commm.TTff'' 


























HIGH 


8. 


8% 


18. 


4% 


20. 


6% 


11. 


8% 


7. 


1% 


3, 


0% 


LOW 


12. 


4% 


22. 


8% 


17. 


6% 


12. 


8% 


10. 


0% 


5. 


9% 



^^ESTIMATES FOR GRAJDES 1, 5, & 6 APPLY ONLY TO SUCH GRADES IN 
SCHOOLS CONTAINiro GRADE 2, 3, OR 4, 

^PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY, 
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TABLE 16- I'ERCENT OF SCHOOLS WHICH CAN P.ECEIVE THE ELECTBJCC 
COmAm IN WHICH PUPILS IN GR^\DES 1-6 VIIWED THE 
ELECTRIC CO>tt'ANY AT SCHOOL AS A PART OF THEIR RE&ULAR 
SCHOOL PR0GRj\14 DURING THE l^ALL OF 1971, FOR THE UNITED 
STATES AND BY REGION, SIZE AND SES OF COMMUNIT^^ 



SCHOOL GR/\DE'- 









3RD 


IH 


DIM 


u ill 


UNITED STATES 


10.8% 


20. 8% 


19. 


0% 


11.9% 


7 . 5% 


3.8% 


BY REGION 
















NORTH ATLANTIC 


12 .0% 


27. 1% 


is i 


Oh 


8 . 6% 


1.9% 


1 . 4% 


GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 


6 . 5% 


17.3% 


16 . 


1% 


7 . 4% 


4,6% 


2.4% 


WEST fit SOUTIOTEST 


14.6% 


22. 6% 


23. 


4% 


19.0% 


14 , 7% 


4.3% 




1 I R°/ 

JL ^ * O /O 




17. 


8% 




2? . ^ la 


O t ^ la 


BY SIZE OF wOID^iWIXY^-^^ 
















LARGE CITY 


16 . 9% 


33 . 0% 


44. 


5% 


24.2% 


22.7% 


8.5% 


MEDIUM CITY 


12.2% 


25 . 6% 


18. 


6% 


9.0% 


4.4% 


7,3% 


S>IALL CIT^r 


8.4% 


21. 2% 


15. 


8% 


9.9% 


3,2% 


0.9% 


OTHER 


11.2% 


17.4% 


15. 


4% 


,12. 6% 


1.1% 


5.1% 


BY SES OF COWnmiTY^rt'e 
















HIGH 


10 . 0% 


20,5% 


22. 


2% 


12.8% 


7,6% 


3 . 2% 


LOW 


15.0% 


28 . 3% 


22. 


2% 


16 . 5% 


13 . 4% 


9 . 2% 


^^ESTimTES FOR GRADES 1, 
SCHOOLS CONTAINING GRA^E 


5, & 6 
2, 3, 


APPLY 
OR 4. 


ONLY 


TO 


SUCH GRADES IN 





-'^VPUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY, 



ERIC 
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TABLE 17. FEKCENT OF SCHOOLS (IN AllHAS Wi!i:RE TllP: ELECTRIC COMPANY 
WAS BET-Nn SHOl/N AND WHERE AT LEAST ONE TV BUT WAS 
'AVAILABLE) WHERE PUPILS IN GR/\J31'S 1-6 VIEWED THE PROGRA*' 
AT SCHOOL AS A PART OF THICIR REGULAR RCliOOL J'HOGRjUI 
DURiNG THE FALL OF 19 71, FOR THE UNITED STATES AND BY 
REGION, aiZl- AND SES OF COMMUNITY 











SCHOOL 


GRADE* 








1ST 


2ND 


3RD 


4TH 


5TH 


6TH 


UNITED STATES 


15.2 


27. 8 


26.0 


16.5 


8.6 


5.4 
















iNWl\Xll ii J IjiiiN 1 J_ L» 


i Ik B 
i. o • o 


J ^ , J 


24.7 


15 . 6 


1, 7 


1. 6 






IS , 4 


18. 7 


8. 9 


3 . 9 


2 . 9 


WEST Sr SOUTHWEST 


21. 3 


33.5 


33.5 


27.7 


19.3 


7.3 


SOUTHEAST 


20. 9 


29. S 


30.3 


16.9 


12.6 


12. 8 


Q T ^ TT AT? r^/^ Kr\4l rKT T fT'\f ^ 

ox ftJLZ^Ei Ui' UUPlrlLjM J_ X 1 














LARGE CITY 


20. 7 


37. 8 


46. 1 


23.6 


22. 1 


11. 2 


^lEDIUM CITY 


11. 4 


24.7 


17.8 


9.7 


3.8 


7.3 


SMALL CITY 


18.5 


33. 8 


31.2 


22.3 


5. 7 


3.9 


OTHER 


14, 4 


25.0 


20. 4 


15.2 


9.0 


5.6 


BY SES OF CObC^IUNITY^" 














HIGH 


15.5 


29.5 


29.0 


17.2 


8.2 


4.4 


LOW 


IS. 8 


31.2 


28. 1 


20.5 


15. 1 


11.7 



^ESTIMATES FOR GRADES 1, 5, & 6 APPLY ONLY TO SUCH GRADES IN 
SCHOOLS CONTAINING GRADE 2^ 3, OR 4* 

^^rUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY* 



ERIC 



DRA 



TABLE 10. PKRCENT OF SCHOOLS (IN AREAS Wlll^KK TliE LLKCTRIC COMPANY 
WAS Bl-ING SHOWN ^ND WiilCRE TV SETS WLHL AVAILABLE IN 
SUFFICIENT qU,\NTITY AN'D QUAI.ITY) WUEm PUPILS IM Gll.\DES 
1-6 VIEV.'ED THE PROGRAM AT KCtiOOL AS A PART OF THEIR 
REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRt\M DURING THE PALL OF 197L, FOR THE 
UNITED STATES A:^D BY REGION, SIZE AND SES OF COMMUNITY 



SCHOOL GRADE* 





1ST 


2ND 


3PdJ 


4TH 


3TH 


6TH 


UNITED STATES 


18.9 


34.0 


30.4 


21.3 


9.8 


6.0 


BY REGION 














NORTH ATT ANTT C 




A 1 L 






^ i ^ 


1 . 6 


GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 


8.9 


26. 7 


24.5 


16. 4 


5.8 


2.9 


WEST & SOUTHUTEST 


26.0 


39. 1 


36. 7 


28.7 


21. 7 


10. 2 


SOUTHEAST 


21. 9 


30. 3 


31.8 


18.4 


12.6 


12,9 


BY SIZE OF UO^IMUNITY** 














LARGE CITY 


26.6 


44.6 


52.8 


26.0 


24.7 


11.2 


MEDIUl'! CITY 


12.4 


29.5 


20. 8 


11.8 


4.1 


8.4 


SMALL CITY 


21.6 


40. 3 


36.9 


27.0 


6.8 


4.0 


OTHER 


17. 7 


32.8 


26.1 


22.3 


11.1 


7.6 


BY SES OF COW^IUNITY^'^ 














HIGH 


19.6 


38.1 


36,0 


22.9 


9. 7 


5.6" 


LOW 


20.9 


34.5 


30. 7 


23.4 


17.6 


12.2 


^ESTIMATES FOR GRABES 1, 5, 
SCHOOLS CONTAINING GRADE 2 


& 6 
, 3. 


APPLY ONLY TO 
OR 4. 


SUCH GRADES IN 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 



ERIC 
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DRA 



TAI3LE 19. PKRCENT OF TARGET SCilOOLS WMHRK SOME PUPILS 
VII-WKD THE KLHCTRIC COMPANY AT SCllODL AS A 
PART OF TllFTR RKGULAR SCllOOE PROGRAM DURING 
THE FALL OF 1971 ^ FOR THE UNITED STATFS AND 
BY REGION, SIZE AND SES OF CO>0^tUNrTY 



PERCENT 
OF SCHOOLS 



UNITED STATES 25,4 
BY REGION 

NORTH ATLANTIC 33.2 
GREAT LAKES & PLAINS ' 24.1 

WEST & SOUTHWEST 27.4 

SOUTHEAST - 17.6 

BY SIZE OF COMaJNITY^v 

LAEGE CITY , 49,0 

MEDIU>f CITY 18.4 

ShiALL CITY 34.4 
OTHER . 19.1 

BY SES OF CO^rUNITY^ 

HIGH 27.6 

LOW 33.0 



^PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 



ERIC . 



DRA 



TABLE 20, PERCENT OF TARGET SCHOOLS WIIEIIK SOME PUPILS IN GRA1)ES 1-6 
VIEWED Tlii; ELECTRIC COMPANY AT SCilOOL AS A PART OF THEIR 
REC7,ULAR SCHOOL PROGR^U! DURIMG THE FALL OF 19 71, FOR THE 
WIITED STATES AND BY REGION, SIZE AND SES OF CO^^^UNITY 



SCHOOL GRADE 



1ST 2ND 3RD 4TH STH 6TH 



UNITED STATES 8.5 18,7 19.3 13.5 5.9 3,8 
BY REGION 

NORTH ATLANTIC 13.5 27,4 30-7 22/o 2.9 1.9 

GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 5.9 16.3 17.2 tj . 4 6.1 3.0 

WEST & SOUTHWEST 9.5 21.6 20.6 20.8 9.6 5.2 

SOUTHEAST 6.2 10.8 11.6 7.3 4.6 5.2 

BY SIZE OF CO^OJNITY 

L^GE CITY 17.8 36,0 38.2 21.3 15.8 14.4 

MIDIUM CITY 1.3 16.2 21.8 11.3 5.0 3.7 

SMALL CITY 12.9 25.8 25.0 20.7 4.1 

OTHER 7.4 13.3 12.6 11.0 4.9 2.4 

.... 

BY SES OF COMMUNITY** 

HIGH 8,7 21.4 23.8 16,1 7.4 4.4 

LOW 12.8 21.7 18.8 15.0 6.7 5.0 



Estimates for GRi\DES i, 5, & 6 apply only to such grajdes in 

SCHOOLS containing GRADE 2, 3, OR 4. 
^'^PUBLIC SCHOOLS 'ONLY, 

^"^"eSTIMATES fur LESS THAN 0.1%. 



ERIC 



DRAFT 



TABLE 21 , 



Nm^lBER OF PUPILS IN GRia)ES 1-6 WHO VIEWKL THE ELIiCTElIC 
COIIPAIIY AT SGllOOL AS A l^mT OF THEIR Ri-GLO^AR SCHOOL 
PR0G11AI4 DURII^ TIU^: FAIuL OF 1971, FOR THE UNITED STATES 
AT© BY REGION, SIZE M{D SES OF CO^^IUWIT^r 

(IN TJIOUSANDS) 









qf'TTnnT 






■ — 


1ST 


2ND 


am 


4T11 


STH 


6'rii 


UNITED STATES 


304 


682 


595 


287 


158 


82 


BY REGION 














NORTH ATLANTIC 


105 


249 


143 


52 


4 


5 


GRRAT LAlCES & PLAINS 


51 


171 


130 


SB 


14 


11 


WEST & SOUTHWEST 


84 


156 


202 


122 


96 


28 


SOUTIO^AST 


64 


106 


120 


75 


43 


37 


BY sizK or coi#ajNirY-'''* 














LARGE CITY 


113 


231 


268 


134 


104 


37 


MEDITOI CITY 


29 


74 


62 


23 


15 


15 


SMALL CITY 


57 


169 


115 


60 


11 


8 


OTHER 


60 


110 


95 


65 


27 


21 


BY SES OF CObttnJNITY^'«V 














HIGH 


153 


394 


393 


179 


85 


44 


LOW 


106 


190 


148 


103 


72 


38 


*ESTIMATES FOR GRADES 1, 


5, & 6 


APPLY 


ONLY TO 


SUCH GRADES IN 





SCHOOLS CONTAINIKG GRADE 2, 3, OR 4. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 



ERIC 
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DRAFT 



TABLE 22* PERCENT OF PUPILS IN GRADES 1-6 WHO VIE\-7ED THE ELECTRIC 
COlTmY AT SCHOOL AS A PAJiT OF THEIR REGULAR SCHOOL 
PROORi^I DURXKG THE FALL OF 197 1^ FOR THE UNITED STATES 
AND BY MGION, SIZE AND SES OF COiD-rUNITY 



SCHOOL GRADE'^* 



1S7 2ND 3RD 4Tli 5TH Sm 





7 


J /a 




1 ii 






J . O /a 


1 




BY REGION 




















NORTH ATLANTIC 


10. 


0% 


23 . 1% 


13. 


9% 


5,4% 


0 . 5% 


0. 


6% 


GREAT LAiCES & PLAINS 


4. 


1% 


14.2% 


12, 


0% 


3,1% 


1 . 2% 


1. 


0% 


WEST & SOUTHWEST 


10. 


0% 


17.4% 


20. 


1% 


12. 5% 


11.5% 


4. 


0% 


SOUTHEAST 


6. 


5% 


10 . 6% 


12. 


0% 


7.3% 


2 . 6% 


2. 


4% 


BY SIZE OF COIMONITO'-^ 




















LA^E CITY 


11. 


8% 


24 . 0% 


27. 


3% 


13 , 61 


12.1% 


5. 


0% 


MEDIUM CITY 


5. 


9% 


14.7% 


9. 


6% 


4.7% 


0.9% 


1. 


4% 


S^mLL CITY 


5. 


8% 


16 . 7% 


11. 


9% 


5 . 9% 


1.1% 


0. 


8% 


OTHER 


5. 


8% 


10.6% 


9. 


S% 


6.2% 


2 . 1% 


1. 


6% 


BY SES OF CO>^IUmXY^^^ 




















HIGH 


6. 


4% 


16 . 2% 


15, 


9% 


7.3% 


2.8% 


1. 


4% 


LOW 


10. 


1% 


17 . 8% 


14, 


3% 


9.8% 


8,7% 


4. 


5% 


-^ESTIMATES FOR gRADES 1, 
SCHOOLS CONTAZNIl^ GRADE 


5, 

9 

- ? 


& 6 
3, 


APPLY 
OR 4. 


ONLY 


TO 


SUCH GRADES IN 







*-^PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY, 



ERIC 



RAFT 



TABLE 23. PERGEIfr OF PUPILS IN SCHOOLS WIIICH CAN RECEIVE TIIE 
ELECTRIC COMPANY WHO VXmED TllE ELECTRIC COMPM^TY AT 
SCIfOC^L AS A PAP.T OF IIIEIR REGUT.AR Sf:ilOOL PROGRi\M 
DtrRING TIIE FALL OF 1971, FOR TIDl UNITED STATES AITO 
BY REGION, SIZE mO SES OF CO>D^ajTgiTY 



SCIIOOL GRADE^V 





1ST 


2ND 


3RD 


4th 


5TH 


6Tn 


. ^ITED STATES 


8 . 8% 


18 . 8% 


16,0% 


8.2% 


4.5% 


2 . 4% 


BY REG TON 














NORTH ATLANTIC 


10, 8% 


24, 6% 


14 0% 








GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 


4.3% 


16.0% 


12.7% 


3.2% 


1.2% 


1 . 1% 


WEST & SOUTiOTEST 


11 . 3% 


19. 5% 


21. 7% 


13 . 3% 


11,5% 


3 , 8% 


SOUTHEAST 


9.8% 


14. 9% 


16.4% 


12.5% 


5.2% 


4.8% 


BY SIZE OF COl-E-rcJNITY^W.- 














LARGE CITY 


12 . 5% 


24.9% 


28 . 5% 


14,2% 


12.6% 


5 . 1% 


l-ffiDIUM CITY 


6 . 0% 


14.9% 


9.7% 


4.9% 


0.9% 


1.5% 


SMALL CITY 


G . 6% 


18 . 7% 


12 . 4% 


6.0% 


1.1% 


0.8% 


OTIER 


. -8.9% 


16 . 2% 


14.5% 


10.6% 


4.4% 


3.7% 


BY SES OF COtD-rUNITi'^"'* 














HIGH 


6.9% 


17,6% 


17. 1% 


7.9% 


3.0% 


1.5% 


LOW 


13 . 1% 


22 . 9% 


18 . 0% 


13 . 8% 


11.2% 


6 . 6% 


^ESTItlATES FOR GRADES 1. 


5, & 6 


APPLY 


ONLY TO 


SUCH GRADES IN 





SCHOOLS CONTAINTIO GRADE 2, 3, OR 4. 
*Vf PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 



ERIC 
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DRAFT 

TABLE 24. PERCENT OF PUPILS (IN SCHOOLS IN ARRAS VniERE TilE ELKCTRIC 
COMPANY WAS BEING SHOWN AND vmERE AT LEAST ONE TV SET WAS 
AVAILABLE) \mO VIEWTiD THE PROGRiUM AT SCHOOL AS A PART OF 
THEIR REnULilR SCHOOL PROGRAM DURING THE FALL OF 1971, FOR 
THE UNITED STATES AND BY REGION, SIZE AND SES OF COL^fUNITY 



SCHOOL GRADE* 



1ST 2ND 3RD 4TH 5TH 6TH 



B1 



qiTED STATES 


11. 


8 


23. 


5 


20. 


6 


la. 


3 


5. 


9 


3. 


4 




























NORTH ATLANTIC 


13. 


1 


28. 


0 


17. 


2 


8. 


3 


0. 


5 


0. 


5 


GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 


4. 


9 


16. 


1 


13. 


2 


3. 


3 


1. 


Q 


1. 


3 


WEST & SOUTHWEST 


12. 


5 


25. 


7 


27. 


3 


18. 


9 


14. 


5 


5. 


6 


SOUTHEAST 


18. 


■9" 


25. 


7 


27. 


2 


16. 


7 


8. 


5 


8. 


2 


r SIZE OF COI#iUNITY^'' 


























LARGE CITY 


14. 


0 


28. 


1 


30. 


2 


15. 


6 


13. 


7 


6. 


6 


IffiDIUM CITY 


5. 


9 


13. 


9 


10. 


2 


5. 


8 


0. 


9 


1. 


1 


StIALL CITY 


13. 


3 


28. 


6 


23. 


0 


14. 


4 


4. 


6 


4. 


1 


OTHER 


11. 


8 


20. 


7 


18, 


3 


11. 


5 


5. 


2 




2 


' SES OF COI©IUNITY 


























HIGH 


9. 


1 


21. 


7 


20. 


6 


10. 


1 


3. 


6 


1. 


7 


LOW 


18. 


5 


29. 


6 


25. 


0 


19. 


2 


15. 


2 


11. 


0 



^ESTIMATES FOR GRADES 1, 5, & 6 APPLY ONLY TO SUCH GRADES IN 
SCHOOLS CONTAINING GR^E 2, 3, OR 4. 

**PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 
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DRAFT 



TABLE 25, PERCENT OF PUPILS (IN SCHOOLS IN AREAS VniERK THE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY WAS BEING SHO\s^^ AND WHERE TV SETS WEPJ' AVAILABLE 
IN SUFFICIENT QUANTITY AND QUM.ITY) WlO VIEWED THE PROGILM-t 
AT SCHOOL AS A PART OF THEIR REGULAR SCIIOOL PROGRiXM DURING 
THE FALL OF 19 71, FOR THE UNITED STATES AND BY REGION, 
SIZE AND SES OF COiMMUNITY 







SCHOOL 


GRADE* 






1ST 


2ND 3RD 


4TH 


5TH 


6TH 



UNITED STATES 


14. 


2 


27. 


9 


23. 


9 


13.9 


6. 


1 


3. 


9 


OL KaCjIUW 
























NORTH ATLANTIC 


18. 


3 


36. 


5 


21. 


6 


13. 4 


0. 


5 


0. 


S 


CMAT LAKES & PLAINS 


6. 


4 


21. 


3 


17. 


3 


5.3 


1. 


7 


1. 


3 


WEST & SOUTHWEST 


13. 


7 


27. 


5 


29. 


5 


20.0 


15. 


5 


7. 


0 


SOUTHEAST 


19. 


4 


25. 


8 


28. 


7 


18.0 


8. 


5 


8. 


2 


BY SIZE OF COmUNITY^^ 
























LARGE CITY 


15. 


7 


30. 


3 


32. 


8 


16.5 


15. 


0 


7. 


2 


tffiDIUM CITY 


6. 


2 


16. 


7 


11. 


9 


9.3 


1. 


0 


1. 


9 


SMALL CITY 


16. 


4 


34. 


2 


27. 


6 


17.7 


4. 


7 


4. 


0 


OTHER 


13. 


4 


24. 


9 


22. 


0 


14.9 


4. 


6 


3. 


S 


BY SES OF CO^MUNITY 
























HIGH 


11. 


0 


25. 


8 


24. 


3 


12.7 


3. 


4 


1. 


9 


LOW 


20. 


4 


32. 


7 


27. 


3 


22. 4 


17. 


2 


12. 


8 



^ESTIMATES FOR GRADES 1, 5, & 6 ^PLY ONLY TO SUCH GRADES IN 
SCHOOLS CONTAINING GRADE 2, 3, OR 4. 

*'^PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 



EKLC 
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TABLE 2S. NUMBER OF TARGET PUTILS IN GRADES 1-6 V;!!U VIEWED THE 
ELECTRIC COMPANY AT SCHOOL AB A PART OF THEIR Rl-ICULAR 



SCHOOL PROGllAM 


DURIKG 


THE FALL OF 


1971, FOR 


THE 


UNITED 


STATES iiND BY 


REGION, 


SIZE AND SES 


OF COMMUNITY 










(IN 


THOUSANDS) ^ 


















SCHOOL 


GRADE 












1ST 


2ND 


3RD 


4TH 


5TH 




6TII 




UNITED STATES 


50*3 


163. 7 


143.6 


89. 8 


45. 


5 


25. 


6 


BY REGION 


















NORTH ATL/2^TIC 


6.9 


50.4 


38. 4 


14. 6 


1. 


5 


0. 


8 


GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 


18.5 


49.5 


30.5 


12. 6 


9. 


1 


8. 


4 


WEST & SOUTHWEST 


13.5 


32,6 


46.5 


40. 4 


25. 


1 


8. 


5 


SOUTHEAST 


11.4 


31.1 


28.2 


22.2 


9. 


7 


8. 


0 


BY SIZE OF CO>MUNITY^^ 


















LARGE CITY 


35.4 


80.4 


71.0 


45.7 


32. 


8 


16. 


3 


tffiDIUM CITY 


2 . 0 


19. 7 


20 . 8 


1 . 9 


z • 


Q 
O 




o 


SMM.L CITY 


5.3 


25.5 


17.0 


15.8 


2. 


3 


0. 


6 


OTHER 


7.3 . 


26.8 


23.5 


16.7 


7. 


5 


5. 


9 


BY SES OF COMMUNITY 


















HIGH 


37-0 


115.6 


97.7 


57. 8 


33. 


8 


18. 


2 


LOW 


13.1 


36.9 


34.7 


28.3 


11. 


7 


7. 


4 



^ESTIMATES FOR GRADES 1, 5, & 6 ^PLY ONLY TO SUCH GRADES IN 
SCHOOLS CONTAINING GRADE 2, 3, OR 4. 



^PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 
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TABLE 27. PERCENT OF TARGET PUPILS IN GRADES 1-G WHO Vl^ED 
THE ELKCTRIC COMPAf^JY AT SCHOOL AS PART OF I^IEIR 
P^GULAR SQIOOL PROGRAM DURIKG THE FALL OF 19 71, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND BY OTGION, SI^E AND SES 
OF COMMUNITY 



SCHOOL GR^\DE''^ 





1ST 


2ND 


3RD 


4TH 


5TII 


6TH 








LO , O/s 


1 1 < U /a 




^ , O /q 


BY RLGluN 














NORTH ATLANTIC 




24 7^ 




1 0 Q7 




n 


C liEAT LAKES 6e PMINS 


9 . 97a 


17 , 9% 


13 . 8% 






^ ■ J /q 


WEST & SOUTIWEST 


8 . 0% 


20.3% 


22.8% 


20. 2% 


12.0% 


5 . 1% 


bUU irlEAbi 


5 . 2/s 


14.34 


1 1 . 6%p 


9 , 4% 


3 , 3% 


2.579 


BY SIZE OF COb&fimiTY^^^^ 














LARGE CITY 


16.2% 


29.2% 


26.3% 


17.7% 


12.3% 


8 . 2% 


tlEDIUM CITY 


2,8% 


17.1% 


11.2% 


7 . 8% 


1.0% 


1 . 1% 


SMALL CITY 


5 , 8% 


20.3% 


14.2% 


12.5% 


1.4% 


0 . 4% 


OTHER 


3 . 1% 


12.6% 


10 . 6% 


7.9% 


2.0% 


1.4% 


BY SES OF CO^B^IlINIT^^^V 














HIGH 


8.8% 


24 . 7% 


19.1% 


13 . 2% 


5.4% 


3.1% 


LOW 


6.0% 


13 . 1% 


12 . 7% 


10 . 6% 


5.1% 


3 . 7% 


-ESTraATES FOR GRADES 1, 
SCHOOLS CONTAINING GRADE 


5, & 6 
2 3 


APPLY 
OR 4. 


ONLY TO 


SUCH GRADES IN 





i^-^^PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 



RAFT 



TABLE 28, PERCENT OF TARGET PUiMLS (IN KCHOOI.S IN ARl-AS IvHKRL: 
THE ELECTRIC COMPM^y WAH BEING SHOwN) WHO VlilVJED TiiE 
PROGRAM AT SCdOOL All A VART OF TllETR RlXiUEAH SCilOOf. 
PROGRA>l DURING TliF FAI.L OF 1971, FUR THE UNITED STArES 
AND BY REGION, SIZE AND SES OP C0>:MUNITY 











SCHOOL 








1ST 


2ND 


3HD 


4TH 


5T11 


6TH 


UNITED STATES 


7.8 


21. a 


18,5 


13.0 


5.3 


3.3 


BY REGION 














NORTH ATLANTIC 


■ 5.9 


27.4 


21.0 


11. 6 


0. 8 


0.5 


GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 


10. 1 


19.7 


14.6 


5.2 


3.5 


3.6 


WEST & SOUTHWEST 


8.5 


22,2 


25.1 


23.6 


12.8 


5.0 


SOUTHEAST 


6. 7 


17.8 


14.2 


12.7 


5.0 


3.9 


BY SIZE OF COmrUNITY** 














LMGE CITY 


17.3 


30.5 


27.9 


19.2 


13.3 


8.6 


MEDIUM CITY 


2.7 


16.7 


12.0 


8.2 


1.0 


1.0 


SMALL CITY 


6.4 


21.5 


13.6 


13.7 


1.5 


0.4 


OTHER 


3.6 


19. S 


15.6 


12.1 


3.7 


2.7 


BY SES OF CO>fl'IUNITY** 














HIGH 


9.9 


28.2 


20.9 


14.3 


5.9 


3.3 


LOW 


6.4 


15.2 


14.8 


14.2 


6.5 


4.6 



^ESTIMATES FOR GRADES 1, 5, St 6 APPLY ONLY TO SUCH GRADES IN 
SCHOOLS CONTAINING GRADE 2, 3, OR 4, 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 



ERIC 



DRAFT 

TABLE 29. PERCENT OF TARGET PUPILS (IN SCHOOLS IN AREAS WHERE THE 
ELECTRIC COMPANY WAS BEING SHOU'N MD WlERE AT LEAST ONE 
TV SET WAS AVAILiiBLE) WHO VIEWED THE PROGa^M AT SCHOOL 
AS A PART OF THEIR REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRAM DURING THE 
FALL OF 1971, FOR THE UNITED STATES AND BY REGION, SIZE 
AND SES OF COQ-IUNITY 



■ 






SCHOOL 


GRADE* 






1ST 


2ND 


3RD 


4TH 


5TH 


6TH 


UNITED STATES 


8.9 


24,3 


21.8 


14.9 


6,6 


4,3 


BY REGION 














NORTH ATLANTIC 


7.1 


26,0 


22.0 


11,5 


0.8 


0.3 


GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 


9.1 


19,6 


15.1 


6,7 


3.0 


4.7 


WEST & SOUTHWEST 


10.0 


30,2 


32.1 


32.1 


18.9 


8.5 


SOUTHEAST 


9.4 


22.9 


20.4 


12,7 


5.9 


5.0 


BY SIZE OF COIttfllNITY** 














LARGE CITY 


18.1 


34.0 


29.0 


20,0 


14.6 


11.3 


tffiDIUM CITY 


2.8 


14.5 


15.8 


10.3 


0.9 


0.5 


SMALL CITY 


6.3 


20.6 


15.8 


14.8 


2.6 


0.9 


OTHER 


5.4 


21.7 


18.4 


13.2 


5.3 


3.2 


BY SES OF COMUNITY** 














HIGH 


9.7 


28.5 


21.7 


15.2 


6.6 


3.9 


LOW 


8.2 


17, 1 


19.2 


15.5 


8.0 


6,4 



*ESTItIATES FOR GMDES 1, 5, & 6 ^PLY ONLY TO SUCH GEADIS IN 
SCHOOLS CONTAINING GRADE 2, 3, OR 4. 

**PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 



ERIC 

aBBBBao . 



DRA 



TABLE 30. PERCENT OF TARGET PUPILS (IN SCHOOLS IN- AREAS WHERE THE 
ELECTRIC COMPANY WAS BEING 8110^ AND WHERE TV SETS WERE 
AVAILABLE IN SUFFICIENT QUANTITY QUALITY) WHO v'lEiJED 

THE PROGRAM AT SCHOOL AS A PART OF THEIR REGULAR SCHOOL 
PROGRAM DURING THE FALL OF 1971, FOR THE UNITED STATES 
AND BY REGION, SIZE AND SES OF CO^MUN^rY 









SCHOOL 


GRADE* 






1ST 


2ND 


3RD 


4TH 


5TH 


6TH 


UNITED STATES 


10.7 


28.1 


25.7 


17.0 


6.8 


5.1 


BY REGION 


• 












NORTH ATLANTIC 


10.2 


30.6 


26.4 


15.0 


1.0 


0.5 


GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 


12.4 


28.4 


22.5 


9.9 


2.8 


3.7 


WEST & SOUTHmST 


10.9 


31.4 


34.7 


33.2 


21.4 


15.0 


SOUTHEAST 


9.5 


22.9 


20.9 


13.2 


5.9 


4.9 


BY SIZE OF CObD.IUNITY** 














LARGE CITY 


22.9 


39.4 


32.9 


20.0 


15.0 


11.9 


MEDIUM CITY 


3.4 


17.2 


20.9 


13.4 


1.5 


1.0 


SMALL CITY 


8.4 


25.6 


19.4 


17.2 


2.9 


0.9 


OTHER 


5.8 


24.3 


20.1 


16.2 


4.8 


4.1 


BY SES OF COMMUNITY** 














HIGH 


11.4 


31.0 


26.4 


17.9 


6.3 


4.7 


LOW 


9.9 


21.6 


20.6 


16.0 


8, 8 


6.9 



^ESTIMATES FOR GRADES 1, 5, £.6 APPLY ONLY TO SUCH GRADES IN 
SCHOOLS CONTAINING GRADE 2, 3, OR 4. 



^PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 



DRAFT 



TABLE 31. PERCEOT OF PUPILS IN GRADES 1-6 FROM Fi\MILIES WITII AN 

ANIsTJAL INCOME OF LESS THAN $3,000 WHO VIOTED THE ELECTRIC 
COOT ANY AT SCHOOL AS A PART OF THEIR REGUL^NR SCHOOL 
PROGR^UI DURITO THE FALL OF 1971, FOR THE UNITED STATES 
Am BY REGION, SIZE Am SES OF CO^OTNITY 









S CHOOL 


GRADE* 








1ST 


2ND 


3RD 


4TH 


5TH 


6th 


UNITED STATES 


6.0% 


13 . 6% 


11.3% 


6.2% 


2 . 4% 


1.8% 


BY REGION 














NORTH ATLANTIC 


5 . 9% . 


22.4% 


23 . 4% 


10.3% 


0.8% 


0.6% 


GREAT LAKES & VJAim 


10 . 6% 


12.8% 


9 . 8% 


3.8% 


3 . 9% 


3.8% 


WEST & SOUTffiJEST 


6.2% 


22 . 8% 


13 . 0% 


9.2% 


4.7% 


1 . 4% 


SOUTHEAST 


3.6% 


7.4% 


6 . 3% 


3.6% 


0.9% 


1.5% 


BY SIZE OP comm^iTi-Mt 














LARGE CITY 


13 . 6% 


26.0% 


18 . 2% 


7 . 2% 


5 . 8% 


4.9% 


MEDIUM CITY 


4. 1% 


13 . 3% 


22.5% 


17. 1% 


0.8% 


0.3% 


SMALL CITY 


3.1% 


10 . 9% 


8.4% 


5.2% 






OTHER 


3.0% 


7.3% 


5 . 97, 


5 . 3% 


1 . 5% 


1 . 2% 


BY SES OF COMMUNITY'«« 














HIGn 


6.8% 


16.9% 


12. 6% 


8.6% 


2.9% 


2.4% 


LOT 


5.7% 


10.0% 


10.0% 


4.2% 


2.1% 


1.5% 


^ESTIMATES FOR GRADES 1, 
SCHOOLS CONTAINING GRADE 


5, & 6 
2, 3, 


APPLY 
OR 4. 


ONLY TO 


SUCH GRADES IN 





**PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY, 
vWf*ESTIMATE LESS. THAN 0.1%, 
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TABLE 32. PKRCENT OF PUPILS IN GRADES 1-6 FROM FAJIILIES WHERE 
SPANISH IS SPOKEN WHO VIEWED THE ELECTRIC CO>IPAIfY AT 
SCHOOL AS A PART OF THEIR REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRi^t DURING 
Tim FAIL OF 1971, FOR THE UNITED STATES AND BY REGION, 
SIEE AND SES OF COmnjNITY 









SCHOOL 


GRADE* 








1ST 


21© 


3RD 


4TH 


5TH 


6TH 


UNITED STATES 


5, 1% 


11 . 2% 


13.3% 


6.8% 


4.0% 


0.7% 


BY REGION 














NHRTH ATT ^WPTP 


w * O /a 










ft fW 


GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 


8.4% 


12.9% 


9 . 8% 


3.1% 


1 . 4% 


0 , 7% 


WEST & SOU'UmEST 


6.0% 


16.9% 


22.3% 


9 . 7% 


7.0% 


1.1% 


SOUTHmST 


0.0% 


0 . 0% 


0.4% 


0.4% 


0,4% 


0.0% 


BY SIZE OF COMMUNiry^-^- 














LARGE CITY 


6 . 8% 


12.4% 


16 . 8% 


9.9% 


6.5% 


1.5% 


MEDIUM CITY 


3.2% 


9.4% 


5.5% 


15.6% 


2.8% 


0,0% 


SM^L CITY 


4.7% 


22.0% 


14.3% 


2.3% 




*** 


OTlffiR 


1.7% 


3.7% 


2.9% 


4.3% 


2.2% 


0.0% 


BY SES OF COI^iMUNITY^^- 














HIGH 


10.2% 


18 . 9% 


23 . 9% 


16 . 0% 


7 . 0% 


1.6% 


LOW 


1.2% 


3 . 3% 


3 . 1% 


1.4% 


2,0% 


0.2% 


'^^ESTIMATES FOR GRADES 1, 
SCHOOLS CONl'AimNG GRADE 


5, & 6 
2, 3, 


APPLY 
OR 4. 


ONLY TO 


SUCH GRADES IN 





V^f PUBLIC SCHOOLS OOT.Y, 
^*nV^VESTIMATE LESS TmN 0-1%. 
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TABLE 33. PERCENT OF PUPILS IN GRADES 1=6 WHO ARE ATTENDI^rt SCHOOLS 
IN WiaCH SOME PUPILS VimED THE ELECTRIC COIPANY AT SCHOOL 
AS A PART OF THEIR REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRi\M DURIW niE FALL 
OF 1971, FOR THE UNITED STATES AND BY REGION, SIZE AND 
SES OF COt^rUNITY 



SCHOOL GRADE^^ 





1ST 


2ND 


3RD 


4T1I 


5TH 


6TH 


UNITED STATES 


30.9% 


31.8% 


32.4% 


30.9% 


30.0% 


29.4% 


BY REGION 














NORTH ATLAOTIC 


38.5% 


39.2% 


37.4% 


35.6% 


33 . 8% 


29.3% 


GRiiAT LAKES & PLAINS 


28.0% 


28 . 5% 


29.6% 


29.1% 


27 . 6% 


32.2% 


WEST & SOUTIMEST 


39.4% 


40 . 2% 


41.6% 


41 . 7% 


43 . 4% 


39.6% 


SOUTHEAST^ 


18 . 5% 


20.3% 


21.0% 


17. 2% 


15 . 6% 


15 , 7% 


BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY^rt'f 














LARGE CITY 


55 . 1% 


55 . 1% 


57 . 1% 


54.6% 


54.4% 


55.7% 


MEDIUM CITY 


33 . 4% 


35.5% 


36.4% 


36.3% 


36.5% 


40.9% 


SMALL CITY 


25 . 7% 


26 . 4% 


26,0% 


26.1% 


25.0% 


22.5% 


OTHER 


19 . 6% 


20 . 8% 


20.8% 


20 . 0% 


,18 . 4% 


17.2% . 


BY SES OF COtD^IUNITYi?"> 














HIGH 


33 . 0% 


33 . 5% 


35.1% 


33.9% 


34.4% 


34.8% 


LOW 


33.7% 


36.0% 


35.7% 


34.8% 


30.9% 


27.4% 


^ESTIMATES FOR GRADES 1, 


5, & 6 


APPLY 


ONLY TO 


SUCH GRADES IN 





SCHOOLS CONTAINING GRADE 2, 3, OR 4. 
^rf-PUBLlC SCHOOLS ONLY. 
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TABLE 34. PERCENT OF TARGET PUPILS IN GRADES 1-6 WHO ARE IN SCHOOLS 
^•mERE SOME PUPILS VIBJED TlIE ELEClTaC COMPANY AT SCHOOL 
AS A PART OF TIIEIR REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRiUI DURING THE 
PALL OF 1971, FOR ITIE Ul^ITED STATES AHD BY REGION, SIZE 
AND SES OF COinrUNITY 



UNITED STATES 



SCHOOL GRADED' 



1ST 2ND 3RD 4TH 



5TH 6TH 



29.4% 33.8% 35.3% 32.5% 29.5% 29.6% 



BY REGION 

NORTH ATLANTIC 

GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 
" WEST & SOUTIWEST 

SOUTHEAST 



31.8% 39.4% 39.9% 

33.1% 34.7% 36.2% 

34.9% 40.1% 43.6% 

20.6% 23.5% 24.0% 



37.7% 29.0% 
35.6% 32.4% 



41 . 5% 
19.4% 



42 . 4% 
17 . 5% 



27 . 0% 
42 . 1% 
32,2% 
17 . 1% 



BY SIZE OF COl'ttlUNITY^"' 
LAEGE CITY 
MEDIUM CITY 
SMALL CITY 
OTHER 



53.8% 57.9%.' 61.1% 60,0% 54.2% 59.9% 

22.1% 29.5% 28.0% ,25.3% 25.1% 28.7% 

28,3% 31.3% 32.6% 29.6% 27.3% 24.5% 

16.8% 20.8% 21.0% 20.6% 18.8% 14.9% 



BY SES OF COl-ttrUNlTY** 
HIGH 
LOW 



35.1% 37.4% 39.9% 38.0% 37.2% 37.0% 
26.7% 35.7% 35.8%- 34.1% 26.2% 24.7% 



*ESTIMATES FOR GRADES 1, 5, & 6 APPLY ONLY TO SUCH GRADES IN 
SCHOOLS CONTAINIOT GRADE 2, 3, OR 4. 

**V\JBULC SCHOOLS ONLY. 
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TABLE 36. mJI^lBER OF DAYS PER WEEK DURIt^ WHICH THE AVERAGE 
VIEWitTG PUPIL IN GRADES L-6 VIlil^ED THE ELECTRIC 
COMPAI^fY AT SCHOOL AS A PART OF HIS REGULi\R SCHOOL 
PR0GRA>1 DURING THE FALL OF 1971, FOR Tlffi UNITED ' 
STATES AND BY RJiGION, SIZE Am SES OF CO>^njNlTY 









SCHOOL 


GRADE- 










1 RT 






4TH 


^ jLLk 




iTT-T 


UNITED STATES 


3 , o5 




3 . o2 


3 *o2 


3 , 


3 


19 


BY REGION 
















NORTO ATL^TIC 


4.25 


3.99 


4.00 


3.46 


3.48 


3 


16 




- J 


/i A 1 

H * Q J. 


* Ui 


A A 1 




J ■ 


OQ 










J * O / 


0 OA 


A 


HA 


SOUTOEAST 


3.06 


3. 27 


3.41 


2,98 


2.69 


2. 


14 


BY SIZE OF COMIUNIOT^wf 
















LARGE CITY 


3 . 11 


4. 12 


3 . 60 


3,48 


3 . 10 


3 . 


35 


MDITOI CITY 


4.22 


4. 14 


4.50 


4.32 


3.94 


4. 


03 


SMAIL CITY 


4.81 


4.58 


3.88 


4.30 


4.55 


4. 


00 


OTHER 


3.77 


4.15 


4.01 


3.72 


3,18 


2. 


26 


BY SES OF C0>3>rUNITY^V^v 
















HIGH 


3.75 


4.35 


3.96 


3.89 


3.61 


3. 


60 


LOW 


4.04 


4.05 


3.58 


3.57 


2.68 


2. 


74 


^VESTIMATES FDR GRADES I, 
SCHOOLS CONTAINING GRADE 


5, & 6 
2, 3. 


APPLY 
OR 4. 


OI^Y TO 


SUCH 


GRADES 


IN 





^rf'PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 
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TABLE 3"^* PERCENT OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH THE TYPICAL PUPIL IN GRADES 
1-6 VIETOD THE ELECTRIC CObff'ANY AT SCHOOL VARIOUS NUMBER 
OF DAYS PER TOEK AS A PART OF HIS REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRiViM 
DURING THE FALL OF 1971 , FOR THE UNITED STATES 



NUMBER ^ OF 



SCHOOL GRADED 



DAYS PER V7EEK 


1ST 


2ND 


3RD 


4TH 


5TH 


6TH ■ 


ONE 


10.7 


4.7 


7.0 


7.3 


15.6 


22.6 


TWO 


12.6 


7.7 


19.5 


20.8 


28.4 


26.2 


THREE 


15.2 


14.3 


13.1 


10.1 


4.2 


5.9 


FOUR 


5.9 


6.4 


5.9 . 


6.9 


. 1.1 


1.6 


FIVE 


55.6 


66.9 


54.4 


54.8 


50.6 


43.7 


*ESTIMA.TES FOR 


GRADES 1, 5 


& 6 APPLY 


ONLY TO 


SUCH 


GRADES IN 


SCHOOLS 



CONTAINING G3LADE 2, 3 OR 4 
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TABLE 38. PERCENT OF SCHOOLS IN OTCCH PUPILS IN GRi\DES 1-6 
VI&mD THE ELECTRIC COOTANY AT SCHOOL IN THEIR 
REGULAR CLASSROOMS AS A PART OF T14EIR REGULAR SCHOOL 
PROGRAI-I DURING. TliE FALL OF 1971, FOR THE UNITED STATES 
AND BY REGION, SIZE MTD SES OF COD^rUNirf 



SCHOOL GRADE- 







3T 


2ND 


3RD 


4TH 




u 


jLn 


UNITED STATES 


5 


.8% 


10 . 5% 


9 , 7% 


6.0% 


3 . 9% 


1 


.8% 


BY REGION 


















NORTH ATXANTIC 


9 


.0% 


15 , 4a 


10.1% 


5.0% 


1 . 2% 


1 


.2% 


GREAT LARES & PLAINS 


4. 


5% 


11.3% 


9 . 1% 


2 , 2% 


1.7% 


1 


.1% 


WEST & SOUTHWEST 


5. 


0% 


7.8% 


11.3% 


10.7% 


8.7% 


2 


.2% 


SOUTHEAST 


5. 


1% 


7.2% 


8.1% 


7.1% 


4.3% 


3. 


.3% 


BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY^'nV 


















LARGE CITY 


10. 


9% 


23 . 8% 


29 . 5% 


16.5% 


15 . 1% 


3. 


6% 


IffiDIUM CITY 


6. 


6% 


6.5% 


6.9% 


4.4% 


1.0% 


2. 


6% 


SMALL CITY 


4. 


1% 


9.0% 


5.9% 


4.9% 


1.5% 


1. 


1% 


OTHER 


4. 


2% 


'6.3% 


4.7% 


3.9% 


2.3% 


1. 


9% 


BY SES OF COta-IUNITY^W* 


















HIGH 


6. 


0% 


10 . 2% 


11 . 5% 


6.8% 


4.2% 


1. 


4% 


LOW 


5, 


6% 


12.1% 


8.1% 


7 . 2% 


5.5% 


3. 


9% 


*ESTI1>IATES FOR GRA35ES 1, 
SCHOOLS CONTAINIKG GRADE 


5, 
2, 


Si 6 
3, 


APPLY 
OR 4. 


ONLY TO 


SUCH GRADES IN 







'•nVpuBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 
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TABLE 39. PERCENT OF SOTOOLS IN WHICH PUPILS IN GRADES 1-6 

VIEWED THE ELECTRIC COlffANY AT SCHOOL BY DOUBLim-UP 
IN CLASSROOMS WITH A TV SET AS A PART OF THEIR REGULi\R 
SCHOOL PROGRA>I DURIKG THE FALL OF 1971, FOR THE UNITED 
STATES AND BY REGION, SIZE AND SES OF COt^IUNITY 



SCHOOL GRi\DE* 



1ST Zm 3RD 4™ 5TH 6TH 



UNITED STATES 


1. 


3% 


4. 


1% 


3. 


0% 


1. 


5% 


1. 


0% 


1. 


0% 


BY REGION 


























NORTH ATLANTIC 


0. 


B% 


6. 


9% 


2. 


7% 


0. 


8% 






0. 


0% 


GREAT LAKES & PLAINS 


0. 


9% 


3 . 


5% 


3. 


5% 


2. 


9% 


1. 


8% 


2. 


2% 


WEST & SOUTffi'JEST 


3, 


2% 


4. 


7% 


4. 


3% 


1. 


3% 


0. 


9% 


0. 


4% 


SOUTHEAST 


0. 


2% 


1. 


2% 


1. 


2% 


0. 


3% 


I. 


2% 


0. 


9% 


BY SIZE OF COtMUNITY^*'' 


























LAME CITY 


3. 


0% 


8. 


2% 


7. 


6% 


2, 


9% 


2. 


5% 


3. 


7% 


MEDIUM CITY 


0. 


2% 


6, 


7% 


4. 


2% 


0. 


2% 


1. 


3% 


1. 


1% 


SMALL CITY 


2. 


4% 


4. 


3% 


2. 


7% 


2. 


2% 


1. 


5% 


0. 


6% 


OTHER 


0. 


5% 


1. 


6% 


1. 


7% 


1. 


2% 


0. 


4% 


0. 


2% 


BY SES OF COJMUNlTY'f** 


























HIGH 


1. 


1% 


4. 


1% 


3. 


3% 


2. 


1% 


1. 


5% 


1. 


4% 


LOW 


2. 


5% 


4. 


9% 


4. 


0% 


0. 


8% 


0. 


7% 


0. 


7% 



*ESTimTES FOR GRADES 1, 5, & 6 ^PLY ONLY TO SUCH GRADES IN 
SCHOOLS CONTAINIMG GRADE 2, 3, OR 4. 



^«'*PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY. 
*^'rtVESTI>lATE LESS THAN 0.1%. 
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TABLE 40. PERCENT OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH PUPILS IN GRADES 1-6 VIH^ED 
THE ELECTRIC COOTANY AT SCHOOL IN AN AUDITORIUM OR 
OTHER LARGE ROOM AS A PART OF THEIR REGULAR SCHOOL 
PROGR^'I DURlira THE FAIi OF 1971, FOR THE UNITED STAJES 
AND BY REGION, SIZE mO SES OF CO>)^rUNITY 



SCHOOL GRADE'^ 





1ST 


2ND 


3RD 


4TH 


5TH 


6TH 


UNX IhD b lAi£ib 




0 77 




1 17 


0.6% 


0.3% 


BY REGION 


















% IV 
s3 . / /@ 


^ m ^ /a 


1 1% 


0. 67, 


0,37, 






1 0% 


1 . 9% 


2,5% 


0.8% 


0.4% 


WEST & SOUTHWEST 


2.0% 


5.7% 


3.4% 


2,7% 


1.0% 


0,4% 


SOUTHEAST 


0.7% 


0.5% 


1, 2/e 


0, l/o 




U , U/o 


BY SIZE OF COI'ttrJNITYwf 














L^GE CITY 


1.9% 


3.5% 


3 . 6% 


2,7% 


0.5% 


0.4% 


MEDIUM CITY 


1.4% 


6.9% 


2.4% 


2.3% 


2.1% 


2.1% 


SMAIi CITY 


0.5% 


2.9% 


2 . 5% 


0.7% 


0.0% 


0 . 0% 


OTHER 


1,5% 


2.1% 


2.5% 


2.2% 


1 , 0% 


0.0% 


BY SES OF COtMUNITY^^ 














HIGH 


0.6% 


1,8% 


2. 1% 


1,4% 


0.4% 


0.2% 


LOW 


3 . 0% 


6.6% 


4.3% 


3,1% 


1.5% 


0.7% 


-A-ESTIMATES FOR GRi^ES 1, 
SCHOOLS CONTAINING GRA^E 


5, & 6 
2, 3, 


APPLY 
OR 4. 


ONLY TO 


SUCH GRADES IN 





^*-*PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY, 
ife^.W^ESTIMATE LESS THAN 0.1%, 
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OHIIJDneN'a TELEVISION WORItaHOF 1 LiNCOLN PLAZA, NiW YORK, N,T, 10023 (212) 

Dear Taachers 

Last Fall we surveyed a national sample of elenientary schools to learn 
the extent to which our new telavision series, "The Electric Company is 
being viewed by American children at school- Your school was one of those 
selected and in replying to our questionnairq your principal indicated that 
some of your pupils have viewed "The Electric Company," 

We would now like to learn more about yoUi your pupils ^ the conditions 
under which they are viewing "The Electric Company j" and your evaluation of 
the program to date, TKe questions which follow may at first glance seem 
longj but they have been organizad to facilitate an easy responses in some 
cases we have asked you simply to check one of several alternatives; in 
others we have asked you to express briefly your answer in your own words. 

Since this questionnaire is being sent to only a small saniple of those 
teachers in the United States whose pupils have viewed "The Electric Company" 
(approximately one teacher at each relevant grade level in 250 schools) it la 
most important that we hear from each and every one of yoUi A pre^addressed 
stamped onvelopB is provided to return this questionnaire to the Research 
Trlangla Institute | which is conducting this survey for us* 

Please take a few minutes from your busy schedule to help us Improve 
our television series. Your candid answers to these questions will be of 
great value in our efforts to revise our program for the 1972-73 school 
year. Thank you for your assistance. 



Sincerely yours » 




President 



PLEASE ANSWER QUESTION 1 BEFORE CONTINUING 

1, Since the beginning of the current school year have any pupils, for whom you have 
a direct instructional responsibilicy viewed "The Electric Company" at school as 
a part of their regular school program? 

11% a* No 5 my pupils have never viewed "The Electric Company" school 
18% b. Yes J but tny pupils arc no longer viewing it 
71% c, Yess and they are still viowing it 

THIS QUIiiSTIONNAiRE IS INTENDED SOLELY FOR TEACHERS WHOSE PUPILS ARE CURRENTLY VTEWING 
"THE ELECTRIC COMPANY" AT yCHnOL, IF YOUR ANBWEH TO QUECTIOK 1 WAS EITHER "a" OR "b" 
PLEASE RETURN THIS QUESTIONNA [RE UNANSWERED. IF YOUR ANSWER TO QUESTION 3 WAH "c" 
PLEASE TURN TO QUESTIONS WlilCH IS LOCATED AT THE TOP OV PACE 2 AND CQNTTNUK, 
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2", Please circle eacTi of~the" foirowing gradG IgvqIs for which you have a direct 
Instructional responsibillcy on a regular basis during the current school year. 
Then write in thG number of pupils whom you are currently , teaching nt_ aach grade 
level which you have circled * 



NOTE I 



Grade Levels 
Which You Teach 
(please circle) 

let 

2nd 

3rd 

4 th 

5th 

6th 

All teachers 



Number o£^ Pupils 

Uliom You T each 
(please write in) 



1,565,000 



THROUGHOUT THt, REMAINDER OF THIS QUESTIONNAIRE YOU WILL BE ASKED A SERIES OF 
QUESTIONS ABOUT "YOUR PUPILS*" UNLESS OTHERWISE iroiCATED THE TERM "YOUR PUPILS' 
REFERS ONLY TO THOSE PUPILS TOOM YOU COUNTED IN ANSWERING QUESTION 2 VHIO ARE 
VIEWING "THE ELECTRIC COMPANY" AT SCHOOL ON A REGULAR BASIS, 



How many of YOUR PUPILS at each 
ralevant grade level are cur=^ 
rently viewing "The Electric 
Company" AT SCHf^OL? — — — 



ApproKimately how many 

OF YOUR VIEWIN? PUPILS . . , 

1) are below grade level in 
reading skills? ^ — > 

2) are from families with an annual 
iucome of less than $3,000? -- > 

3) come from homes where Spanish 

is spoken? - — ■ — — ^ 

How many days per week (d/w) do 
your pupils in each relevant grade 
generally view "The Electric 
Company" AT SCHOOL? — — — > 



Grade 



1st 



- d/w 



2nd 



-'d/w 



3rd 



d/w 



/ith 



d/w 



Sth 



-^d/w 



6th 



teach or 5 



91^ 



39% 
12% 

, 7% 
1^10% 
2^12% 
3=14% 
- d/w 4^13% 
5^51% 



4* 



On what date did any of your pupils first begin to view "The Electric Company" 
at school on a REGULAR basis? (Notei the first broadcast of the program was on 



10/25/71), 



/ 



/ 



(month) (day) (year) 



6, 



Do your pupils generally view "The Electric Company" in a room with pupllo from 
other classes? 

66% No 
34?. Yes 

What Is the TOTAL number of pupils In this room (including your pupils) at tlui tlnie 
"The Electric Company" Is being viewed by your pupiis? ^ pupiP^ 
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7* Do your pupils vir*w "The Electric 
Compnny'' in color or black and white? 

5% ail pupils view it in color 
_gjjb all pupils view it in black unci white 
0% soma pupils view it in color, some 
in black and white 

8. On what channel does the signnl for 
"The Electric Coinpany" which your pupils 
receive orlginatG ? 

12% channels 1-13 (i.e., VHF) 
?^ channels 14-^60 (i.e*, UHF) 
^ I do not know 

9. In what way is the TV picture for 
"The Electric Company" which your pupils 
see received at your school? 

42% via an antenna on the TV set 

(e,g, , "rabbit ears") 
28% via an antenna on the school to 

which our set is connected 
23_% via a cable carrying both commercial 
and educational channels 
via a cable carrying grily educational 
channels 

0% via a cable carrying only commercial 
channels 

10. In general have your pupils QKperl- 
enced reception dj.f f icultles in viewing 
"The Elac trie Company?" 

68% no 



18% yes, the quality of the transmission 

is occasionally poor 
4% yes, the quality of the transmission 

is o f t en poor 
9% yes, our television set(s) often 

do(es) not work well 
Xi ye^j other (please specifyl 



) 



11. How many TV seta are in use in the 

room when your pupils are viewing "The 

Electric Company?" , . . 

1^01 set(s) 

12, vrnat is the approximate size in 
inches of the screen on this TV set? 
(If more than one set please give the 



average size) 



7^ . ^ inches 



13. On bow many channejs^ can "The 
Eleccrlc Company" be received during 
your school dav? 



1.09 channel (s) 



14. At how many t i mt i s can "The KlLvLrjc 
Company" be received during ynur Hclu ^rO- 

AS^' 1.27 tlmc(s) 

15. At approximately what time of the day 
do your pupils view "The Hlectric Company?" 

- before 3 AM 12% botween 12 & 1 PM 

l^^between 8 & 9 AH 3 3%_ between 1 & 2 PM 
4% b etween 9 & 10 AM G^_botwecn 2 & 3 PM 
12% between 10 4 11 AM ^ between 3 6 4 PM 
USL^ctween 11 & 12 AM ^ after 4 PM 

16. From your point of view what would be 
the most ideal tit^^e for your pupils to 
view "The Electric Company?" (Please check 
only one) 



^ before 8 AM 
2% b etween 8 & 9 AM 
9J_betwcen 9 & 10 AM ^^.^ . 
L£i_betweyn 10 & 11 AM between 3 & 4 



1 ?^ between 12 ^ 1 PH 
3 Q^_ between 1 & 2 PM 
between 2 S 3 PM 
PM 



£^between 11 & 12^ AM 



after 4 PM 



17. Which of the following best describes 
the pattern of viewing "The Electric 
Company" by your pupils? 

2^ pupils view it at school and are 

assi gned to view it at home as well 

53% pupils view it at school and are 

encouraged to view it at home as well 

_,Q% pupils view it at school but ara en- 
couraged not to view it at home as 
wel3 

41% pupils view it at school and are 

neither encouiaged nor discouraged 
regarding home viewing 
3% pupils view it at school but it is 
not available for home viewing 

18. Which of the following best describes 
the basis upon which your pupils are 
assigned to watch "The Electric Company?" 

74% all pupils whose instruction I am 
responsible for view "The Electric 
Company" as a part of their regular 
reading instruction 
18% those pupils who are having diffi- 
culty with reading view "The Electric 
Company" as a supplement to their 
regular reading instruction 
those pupils who are doing well in 
reading view "The Electric Company" 
as a form of enrlcliment 
6% other (please specify: 



) 
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19, To tlio buBt oi your knowlLHlne which 
of the following individuals par ti icipiitisd 
in thti deBcision which loci to pupils iji 
tjiia sc'jiDQl vic^Lni^ "The Eloctrlc Company'- 
at school? (Check ns many apply) 



2^ a. 
6^ b, 



15% c. 



47% S 



3^ 
1%_ 1. 



school boctrd mQmbers 
superintendent of schools 
cenUr^il office curriculum 
coordinator 

school curriculum coordinator 
contral office reading specialist 
school reading specialist 
principal of this school 
principal of othar schDDls 
I did 

other teachers in this school 
teachers In other schools 
parents 

others ( ) 



20* Uiio do you feel ±s mos_t respo nsible 
for the decision that your pupil s should 
view "The Electric Company'' at school? 
(Please check only one) 



OX 



school board 

superintendent of schools 

central office curriculum coordinator 

school curriculum coordinator 

central off ice reading specialist 

school reading specialist 

principal 

I am 

another teacher In this school 
a group of teachers in this school 
a group of teachers in this school 
sy stjm 

other~( ) 



21* Who made the final decision with 
respect to whether or not xo^r pupils 
would view "The Electric Company?" 
(Please check only one ) 



0% 



school board 
superintendent .of schools 
central office curriculum coordinator 
school curriculum coordinator 
ce^ntral office reading specialist 
school reading specialist 
principal 
1 did 

another teacher in this school 

a group of teachers in this school 

a group of teachers in this school 

^t^er ( ) 



22 . Which of the f o 1 lowing s ta Luint>nL ? 
best chnracLcrizos the previous axpuri- 
ence of your school witli in,structinn via 
tBlevJsion (TTV) nt^ your grade leve 1 ? 

18% "The Electric Coiiipany'* is the first 

regiilnr use which this schnnl has made 
recently of ITV at this grade level 

22% we have previously used ITV at this 
grade level but currently are not 
using any program beside "The 
Electric Company" 

56% we have previously u/ned ITV at this 

grade level and the children are cur-- 
rently viewing programs in addition 
to "The Electric Company" 
5% other ( 



) 



AM. 



a , 
b. 



23, Wliich of the following dcscriha Isow 
time v/as created in order for your pupils 
to view "The Kloctric Company" at school? 
(Check as many as apply) 

the school day was lengthened 
time which previously was devoted 
to other forms of reading instruc- 
tion was made available so that 
pupils could view "The Electric 
Company" 

time which previously was devoted 
to another subject was made avail- 
able so that the pupils could view 
"The Electric Company" 
time which previously was devoted 
to lunch or recess was made avail- 
able so that the pupils could view 
"The Electric Company" 
other ( 



MX 



) 



24. Which of the following best describes 
how the children are seated while they are 
watching "The Electric Company?" 

25^ they must sit at their desks in their 
regular location 

they must sit in auditorium chairs 
they must sit in chairs in front of 
the television set 
7% they must sit on the floor in front 
of the television set 
they can arrange themselves in what- 
ever way they feel most comforLably 



OX 



3X 



fi^; other (^ 
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25, What are the lighting condi.tiionn in 
the room vhilc *'Tha Electric Company'' Is 
being viGWcni? 

=22jL normal llghtinc 

s]ichtly darker than normal 
23^_ consiclerab]y dnrkur than normal 
completely dark 

26* In genciral who is supervlsang the 
pupils whi]^. they arc watching "The 
iUectric C.ompany?'- (If more than one 
person pleasG check only the person m oat 
responsible for supervising the pupiis) 

g 2%_ their rc^gulnr teachGr 

2% a rending specialist 
_ ^_ an audiovisual spBaiallst 
4% a teacher aide 
1 % a student teacher 
Ij^ someone from the school office 
0% a parent volunteGr 

1% ether ( _) 

27. How frequently does each of the 
following occur while tlie children arc 
viewing **Th© Electric Company?'* (Please 
use the following codes: l^navari 2^very 
rarely, 3^uccasionally , ^t^f requently , 
S^alraost alwayss fi^always)* 

children repeat aloud words 
being preaenteci by the program 

2»5 b. the children write words being 
presented by the program 

Sj' ji c* the children slnjg^ along with the 
music from the program 

1 ^ fi d. the children get up and dance to 
the music from the program 

2, 1 e, the children become bored wich 
the program 

f . the ehildren become so nQisy that 
they must be asked to be more 
quiet 

3- g, a child has to be sent out of the 
room for misbehaving during the 
program 

1.2 h. the, TV set has to be turned off 

because the children are not pay^ 
ing sufficient attention to the 
program 



28, Vniile Homo pupils are watching, "The 
Hicctric Cumpnny" are thc^re othGr pupiJ*^ 
in the room with them who are not assigned 
to icatch the profu"am? 

83_1_ no (pleo^o skip to Question 30) 
11% yes (please continue) 

29. What are these other pupils doing? 

4 7a- a. reading Individually 
3^n^ b, writing individualiy 
j^4jj c. working in groups 
55% d. other ( 

) 

3D. To what degree has the r eading ijit ej i-:St 
of your typical pupils ciianct^d as a rasiiiL 
of their having viewed "The Electric 
Company? " 

- it has declined 

2^2^ It has remained unchanged 

^Ajk It has Improved slightly 

p_4j. it has Improved greatly 

31* To what degree has the ability of your 
typical pupils t^^ decode words changed as 
a result of their having viewed "The 
Electric Company?" 

^ it has declined 

it has remained unchanged 
6_7% It has improved slightly 
it has improved greatly 

32. To what degree has the ability of your 
typical pupils to^ spell word s changed as a 
result of their having viewed "The Electric 
Company?" 

it has declined 
l_R^ it has remained unchanged 
61% it has ^ -^rovad slightly 
2.1% it has improved greatly 

33i To what degree has the basic sight 
vocabulary of your typical pupils changed 
as a result of their having viewed "The 
Electric Company?" 

^ it has declined 

4% it has remained unchangod 

63% it has improved slightly 

it has Improved greatly 
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ybumiii£» tliat: all the tecimJcal and 
adTr,lnl«trat J.V4J probloms currc^nLly aBBoci- 
ated with vicv/ing instruct ionnl tt'lcvision 
con bo SD-lvod, how UBeful do you feci tele 
vision Cfin hci for the teaching of roading? 

- of no us G 



72%^ 



1% of very lie tie u^g 

J Si of Sn7!G UOQ 

^S'b of n?aderritG use 
4f^ ?. of graal uho 



35* During the 3 970^71 school year did you 
usG toluvision ns a part of the regular 
ins trucitlonal ; ro)jram for your pupils? 

20% nc3 5 not nt all 
TIC vc!Si on rarG occasions 

at leant once a wg^sk 
leaBf oncQ 




at 



did not 



a day 
teach ill 1976-^'71 



36, If each program of "The Klectric 
Company" could be aJred Ttiore thnn once 
a day would you prefer . , * 

that a given program he shown first 

the evenin g and tlien again the 
following day? 
88% that a given prograTii be shown first 
during t\\a dav and tlien again that 
even ing? 

37 p How many years of teaching eKperience 

do you have? -i ^ ^ 

- 12.3 years 

3S, How many years of teaching experience 

in thio school do you have? 

— ^ ^ Q years 

39* VTliat is the hipjiest level of educa- 
tion which you have achieved? 
3% 



less than a bachelor degree 
//^ bachelor -5 degree 
mHster^s degree 
4% master *s degree plus 30 hours 
0% doccorate 



19F 



40. Which grade are you now teaching? 
(Please check only one answer) * 

12% first grade only 
second grade only 
third grade only 
fourth grade only 
fifth grade only 
sixth grade only 
a coinbinatlon of grades 
sGlectGd pupils frotn various grades 
other ( 3 



10% 
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41. Which u£ the foJ lowing best duiieribon 
your cu^in^nj^ Lt^achiiig rc^pcnnlbi 1 if i es ? 

I teacli al 1 of the aradcmic puhjcccp 
to one class of ]5Upils 
I tench all of the a cad em J c sub j ec t s 
^' SIJUjI tihnn oju] c ] , a ?m of pupil h 
I teacli sonic of the acadoiiiic subjects 
to one class of pupils 
I tcacih some of the academic Bubjects 

IE2XS. t^t^^^ one class of pupils 
I am a specialist in reading 
other C _____ 3 



12^ 
3% 



7% 



42, In whnch of the following wayrs did 
you hear about "The Electric Company" jn-iox 
to tha^ f^lrE^t br£^ndcaHt of the program? 

check as riiany i\b apply) < 

by watching a TV talk show 
by watching the 1/2 liour TV preview 
froin a radio announcement 
a TV annouticement 
a newspaper article 
a professional journal 
a popular magazine article 
a booklet called The 
Klectric Company 
from Tiiy principal 
from another teacher 
from the children in my school 
froTii the parents of the children 
in my school 

43, Miat is your present overall opinion 
regarding "The Electric Company?" 

85% 





0% 



vary favorable 
slightly favorable 
neutral 

slightly negative 
very negative 



44. How does your present opinion regard- 
ing -'The Electric Company-' compare with 
your opinion when you first Baw the program? 

7% less favorable now than then 

49j about the same now as then 

26% somewhat more favorable now than then 

17% much more favorable now then then 



45* Currently how interested are your 
pupils in viewing "The Electric Company?' 



80^ very interested 



17% slightly Interested 



1^4 neutral 



sliphtly dislnterestad 
If. vory d J sintoresced 
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4^. In otindfai huw inLcrcst cd tn vic^v;ing 
"The Kjcctric Company'* aro your pupils 
now in comparison to when they first saw 
the progruiii? 

15% less interested now than when they 

first aaw it 
43% about the same now as when*-the-y— ^ 

first Haw it 
29% somtwhat more interested nov; than 
when they first saw it 
much niorG interGStGd now. than 
when they first saw it 

47, To what degree is somG discussion 
with tho cliildren ±wv.\Gd± nto.ly ho.fora tliey 
see a program of "The Electric Company" 
useful in lielping them to learn what is 
being taught by the program? 

2^ prior discussion is absolutely 
esaant ial 

prior dlscufision is helpfuls but 
not essential 

prior diacussion Is neither helpful 
nor detrimantal 

prior discussion is detrimental 



74% 



121. 



48. To what degree is some discussion 
with the children whilo the£ arc vigwlng 
a program of "The Electric Company^*'" useful 
in helping them to learn what is being 
taught by the program? 

8% concurrent discussion is abaolutely 
essential 

concurrent discussion is helpful, 
but not essential 
concurrent discussion is neither 
helpful nor detrimental 
concurrant discussion is detrimental 



54%. 



49* To what degree is some discussion 
with the children immediately after they 
have view^ed a program of "The Electric 
Company*' useful in helping them to. learn 
what is being taught by the program? 

suboequent discussion is absolutely 
essential 

subsequent discussion is helpful, 
but not essential 
subsequent discussion is nGither 
helpful nor dctrimencal 
1^ subsequGnt discussion is detrimGntal 



65% 



5% 
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50. At what tima does the schbol day 
begin for your pupils ? 



51* At what rime are your pupils dis- 
missed for the day? 



AM 



PM 



52, During n t ypical school day how many 
minutes (ms ,) does the typical pupil in 
your class currently spend in each of the 
following types of activity? 



b. 
c . 



a. eating lunch 

playing at gym or recess 
watching nationally produced 
instructional television 
d* watching locally produced 
instructional tele vis ion 

e. listening to a tape or record 

f , watching a film or filmstrlp 

g. working at a computer terminal 

h, working with a programmed 
textbook 

i* reading a conventional book 
or teKtbook 

j, writing on printed work- 
books or worksheets prepared 
by £ publislier 

k, writing on workbooks or work- 
sheets prepared by this 
school system 

!• writing on workbooks or work- 
sheets prepared by you or 
another teacher in this school 



37 ms. 



29 



ma , 



14 mB. 



I'l ms 



0 ms, 



ja_ms 
42 ms. 

Jfi_ms. 
9 



53. Do you get to see a copy of the bi- 
weekly Guide to Shows for "The Electric 
Company" before the showing of the progr 

53% nOs I have never seen this guide 
(Please skip to Question 56) 
9% yes, I see it ve-y rarely 
25% yes, I usually see it 

yes, I see it before every ' w 



54, How do you receive the Guidu to Shows? 



24% 



46% 



a copy is mailed to me directly 
a copy is mailed to one of the other 
te achers in this school who' shares 
it with ma 

is mailed 



a copy 
circulated among 



to mnr schoo l and 
the rele\^an£ teachers 
a copy is mailed to our sch ool system 
and circulated among tlie relevant 
teachers 
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55. In whnt. ways, if any, could the Guide 
to Shows be chfinged in ardor to make It 
tnore useful Co teachers at your grado 

iGVcl? 

40% respondent 



56. Are thorr^ any technical or adminis- 
trative problems which currently make it 
difficult for you to mnke the best ubb of: 
"The Electric Company?'* 



59* What do you reel arc Lht.' most iiscful 

reading skilln which your pupils have 

lenrnGd from viewing "'The Electric Company 

77% regu^ondod 



60, Are there any addltiona]. comments you 
would like to make regarding your oxperl- 
enCGs to date in viewing "The Electric 
CompLinyl'' 

57% responded 



57. What types of instructional Muitcrials 
or teaching aidss If any, would help you 
to make more affective use of "The 
Electric Company?" 

59% responded 



58* ^fliat is your general opinion regard^ 
ing the usefulness of "The Electric 
Company" as a form of raading instruction? 

67% responded 



Please Note^ The Guide to Shows for "The 



Electric Company" often features instruct 
tional materials suggested by teachers for 
use in conjunction with the viewing of the 
program. If you have doveloped instruc- 
tional materials or teclmiques which you 
would like to share with o ther teachors wc 
would appreciate hearing from you. You 
may send such tiiaterials to us und_er sopa° 
rate cover as follows t 



Mr. Jack Roberts 
"The El ec trie Company" 

Tolovision Work-'' 

Llncol 

10023 



.sion 
One Lincoln rjaza 
New York, 'Nc3w York 



op 



8 




CHIf^fiOfi'STELlViSlOW WOnKCHaP 1 U[NC0LN plaza, new YORK, H.y, IO023 (212) 595-3456 



Dear Teacher I 

Lai^t Fall we Buvv&ymd a national samplG of alementary scIidoIb to lenrn 
the extent to which our new television sorieSj '*Thc FJcctric Company s" is 
being viewed by ATiierican cViildron at school. Your cchaol was one of those 
selected and in replying to our ques Lioinialre your 3>rincipBl indicated tlmt 
some of your pupils have viewed "The ElQctric Cotnpany." 

We v;ould now like to learn Tnoro about you ^ your pupils 3 the conditions 
under which they are viewing "The Electric CQmpany," and youi^ evaluation of 
the program to date* The questions %chich follow may at fsrst glance seem 
long, but they have been orgoniEed to facilitate an easy response 4 in sotne 
cases we have asked you nimply to clieck one of severril al Lema t ;ivas ; in 
others we have asked you to express briefly your answer in your o\^n words. 

Since this questionnaire is being sent to only a small samplfi of those 
teachers in the United States whose pupils have viewed '^Th^j Electric Coinpany" 
(approximately one teacher at each relevant grade level In 250 schools) it is 
most important fhnt we hear from each and every one of you* A pi"c--addrcsGcd 
stamped envelope is provided to return this questionnaire to the Research 
Triangle Institute, which is conducting this survey for us* 

Please take a few minutes from your busy schedule to help us improve 
our television series. Your candid answers to these questions will be of 
great value in our efforts. to revise our program for the 1972^73 school 
year^ Thank you for 'your assistance* 



Sincerely yours. 




President 

PLEASE ANSWER QUESTION 1 BEFORE CONTINUING 

1, Since the beginning of the current school year have any pupils for whom you have 
a direct instructional responsibility viewed ''The Electric Company" at school as 
a part of their regular school prograni? 

1^ a* No J mv pupils have never viev.ed "The Electric Company" at school 
Yes, but my pupils ace no longer viewing it 
"53% c. Yes, and they are still viewing it 

THIS QUESTIO>rNATRE IS TNTE'^rDKD SOLELY FOR TKACHKRS WHOSE PUPTLR ARE CURRF^CTl v VirW7::C 
'^TIIE ELECTR' " COMPANY" AT SgjOOh* IF YOUR ANSl^m TO QUESTION 1 I'JAS ElTHKR "a" OH '*b" 
PLEASE RETl-.N TUTS QUEBTID:^w\ IRE U^JA:;? wKRF:;:) , ' IF yOUK A^^^WEft TO qUESTIO!: 1 WAS "c" 
PLEASE TERN TO QUESTION 2 WllLCH IS LDCATKl) AT TiiH TUi^ OF PAGE 2 Af^D CONTi::UE. 

o 
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Pic^af^o. clrcla each of thci lollovring gradr Jovc^ls for which you hnvG a direct 
instructional rpHponsibil i ty oji a rG>^ulrn° bnsl a durlnn, tlie current rschpol year* 
Then write In the number of pupils wiiom you are currtMiMy ttsachdn^ iit_ aach g^radc 
IqvqI which you have circled* 



j^iich Y£u T each 
(please circlQ) 

1st 

"3rd 
4 th 
5th 
6 th 



Number of Pup j]. s 
^hom You Te ach 
(ploase write in) 



603,000 



Other 



NOTE: THROUGHOUT THE REblAJKDKR OF THIS QUKSTTQNNAIRE YOU WILL BE ARKED A SERIES CP 

QUKSTIONS AEOUT "YOUR MPIJ.S." UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED THE TEm-t "YOUR PUriLS" 
REFERS ONLY TO THOSE PUPILS WHOM YOU ^COUNTED IN ANSWERING QUESTION 2 WHO ARE 
VIEWIKG ''THE ELECTRIC COMPANY" AT SCHOOL ON A REGULAR BASIS, 



3. a. How Tuariy of YOUR PUPILS at each 
relevant grade ] ©vel are cur-- 
rently vlewliig "The Electric 



Company" AT SCHOOL? 



b* Approximately how inan^ 

OF YOUR VIEWING PU PILS , • . 

1) are below grade level in 
reading skills? 



2) are from families with an annual 
income of less than $3|000? > 

3) come froin homes where Spanish 
is spoken? _ — — — _ — 



How ma^y days per weak (d/w) do 
your pupils in each relevant grade 
generally viev? "The Electric 
Company"" AT SCHOOL?-^ ^ 



Grade 



1st 



- d/w 



, 2nd 



98% 



33% 

8% 

3% 
1-4% 

3^10% 
4^13% 
5^53% 



3rd 



d/w 



4 th 



^d/w 



5th 



6h 



6th 



_d/w 



Other 



d/w 



On what date did any of your pupils first begin to view "The Electric Company" 
at school on a REGULAR basis? (Notei the first broadcast of the program was on 
10/25/71), 



/ 

(month) 



(day) 



/ 



5* 



6. 



(year) 

Do your pupils generally view "The Electric Company" in a room with pupils from 
other classes? 
68% 



No 



ERic" 



_32i Yes 

Wiiac is the TOTAL num'ber of pupils in this room (inc.luding your pupils) ot the time 
"The Electric Company'' is being viewed by your pupils? 2^ ^ pupil 
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7. Do your :pils viow ^'TIiq Elcictric 
Company" in crdor or bi/ick and whidc? 

all pupils viGv.' It in color 
■^"51" all pupil B view it in black and v;}iitG 
soni€^ pupils view it in color ^ some? 
in black and white 

8. On what chriimcl does tho signal for 
"The* Electric Company" which your pupils 
rcBceive origi nate ? 

^8% channels 1-13 (i.e., VK ) 

19% channels l^i-60 (i.e., UllF) 
^3 % I do not know 



9. In what way is tha TV picture for 
"Thri Electric Company" whivh your pupils 
£*Ge rccQived at your srhopl? 

j6_% via an antcfnna on tiiin TV set 
~~~~~ (e.g., "rabbit ears") 
_j2^ ant anna on the school to 

which our set is connected 
23^ via a cable carrying both commarcj al 

aiid edii catiQual channels 
11% via a cable carrying only educationnj^ 
channels 

_^ via a cablG carrying only cc)mmgrciji3^ 
channels 

10* In general have your pupils cKperl- 
enced rgcejnjon dif f l^il^tieg in viGwinB 
"The Electric Company?" 

67% no 

19% yess the quality of the tranSTnission 
is occasionally poor 
4% yes^ tho quality of the transmission 
is often poor 
_9% yes, our television set(s) often 
do(es) not work well 
0% yeS| other (please specifyl 



11, How many TV sets are in use In the 
room when your pupils are viewing "The 
Electric Company?" 1.01 



set(s) 



12* What is the approximate size in 

inches of the scraen on this TV set? 

(If more than one set please give th 

average aise) 21*5 

13, On how many cb an no Is can "The 
Electric Company" bo received durlnj^ 

_1.01 clJ!innol(e) 



inches 
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1/^, At how many tjj^jCB^ can "Thi- KJectric "1 
Company" be rccoivtul during, voij^r BC-hoi^'L 



15 
do 



At: approKimntctly what tin: 
yDur pupiis view "Tlie Klnct 



before 8 AM 



between 8 & 9 AM 
betwocn 9 6 10 AM 



n:c of thn dny 
ri c Company?" 

llj^betwucn 12 & 1 PM 
3ai_^5^t:woijn 1 & 2 PM 



butwpcn 10 & 11 AM 
between 11 & 1? AM 



JjDtweeu 2 
^between 3 
after l\ 



PM 
PM 



PM 



16* ^ From your point of view what would be 
the most ideaj^ timn for your pupdls to 
View "The Electric CDmpany?" (Please check 
only one) 



before S AM 
^r. beiwcen 8 & 9 AM 



14% betv:een 12 & 1 PM 



30% betv/cen 



i^Qj, between 9 & 10 /^M between 
bGtwi'en 10 h 11 AM betwnan 



55% 



11% 



between 11 & 12 ^AM 



after A 



16 2 PM 

2 & 3 PM 

3 & 4 PM 
PM 



17* ^vHiich of the fallowing best describes 
the pattern of viewing "The Electric 
Company" by your pLipils? 

1^ pupils view it at school and are 

assigned to vicv; It at home as well 
pupils view it at school and are 
encouraged to view it at home as well 
pupils view it at school but are en^ 
cauraged not to view It at liome as 
well 

pupils view it at school and are 
neither encouraged nor discouraged 
regarding home viewing 
pupils view it at school but it is 
not available for home viev?ing 

18* Wiiich of the following best describeg 
the basis upon which your pupils are 
assigned to watch "The Electric Company?" 

83% all pupils whose instruction I am 
responsible for view "The Electric 
Company" as a port of their regular 
reading instruction 
those pupils who are having diffi^ 
culty witli reading view "The Electric 
Company" as a supplement to their 
regular reading instruction 
those pupils who are doing well in 
rending view "The Electric Compsny" 
as a form of enrichment 
other (pleasa specify' / 



11% 
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19. To Lhu hyar of your knowit'd^je wliich 
of the foi lowing individuals Jii\y^tiaiuaLod 
in the docision which led to pupii&^ In 
iiiAi Bchnol vicwino "The Klccuric CompnTiy" 
fit: school? (ChGck as many as apply) 

a. schnoi board iriornbGrii 
51; b, siipGt:lnteiidcnt of scliools 
_1X3_ c. ccntxal of flee curriculum 
coordinator 
d* RChnol curriculum coordinator 

e. central offico rcuiding specialist 

f. school reading spocialist 
gt principal of thiL; Hchool 
h, principal of other schools 

1. 1 did 

. other teachers in this school 

. teachers in other schools 

^ • parents 

m. others ( ) 



20* t'Tho do you feel £s I'ldL responBlbl g 
for Che decision that >^u_r p_upils should 
view "The Kloctric Coripfiny" at scliool ? 
(Please che-ck only one) 



0± 



school board 

supcrintniident of schools 

central office curriculuni coordinator 

school curriculum coord tna tor 

central office reading specialist 

school reading speciolist 

principal 

I am 

another teacher in this school 
a group of teachers in this school 
a group of teachers in this scKoof 
system 

other" ( ) 



21. Wlio made the final decision with 
respect to whether or not your pupils 
would view -^The Electric Company?** 
(Please check only one ) 

0% school board 



11% 



0% auperintendeiit of schools 

^_ central office curriculum coordinator 

1% school curriculum cooi'dinator 
^ central office reading specialist 
2% school reading specialist 
5% principal 
7q% 1 did 

- another teacher In this school 
1_2%_ a group of teachers in this schoo]. 
^ a group of teachers in this school 
jvstgm 

1% othtr ( ) 



22, \'h.tch of the iollov;lni: ^aatuments 
best cliAf ac ter J thy previoin; experi- 
ence of your scliool witli Instruction via 
telyvision (ITV) n_t^ V£ur S.rnclo j t^vel ? 

22% *'The Electric Company" is ilic ^tr^C 



12^ 



52X 



3% 



regular use \;hich lhi& school ..as made 
recently of ITV at this grade level 
wo have previously used TTV at this 
grcide levGl but currently are not 
using any program beside ''The 
Electric Company" 

Vje have previously used ITV at this 
grade level and the children arc cur- 
rently viewing programs in addition 
to "The Eiectric Company" 
other ( 



23. Which of the following describe how 
time was created in order for your pupils 
to V3(>w "The Electric Company" at school? 
(Check asi many as apply) 

the school day was lengthened 



53% b, time which previously v;as devoted 
to other forms of rending instruct- 
tlon was made avatlabie so that 
pupils could view "The Electric 
Company'^ 

4 3% c, tiine which previously was devoted 
to another subject was made avall-= 
able so that the pupils could view 
"The Electric Company" 

12% d. time which previously was devoted 
to lunch or recess was made avail-- 
able so tliRt the pupils could view 
"The Electric Company" 
6% e. other ( 



) 



24, Vrnlch of the following best describes 
how the children are seated while they are 
watchiTig "The Electric Company?" 

71% they must sit at their desks in their 

regular location 
they tnust sit in auditorium chairs 



6% they must sit In chairs in front of 

the television sat 
8% tliey must yit on tlie floor in front 

of the television set 
6 1% thuv can arrange th ems u Ives in v/hat^ 

ever way they feel most comfortabla 
1% athor ( 

„ ) 
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25, vrhnr nru tlui IJi^liLing condirion^ in 
the romv^ while ''Thn Klectric Coinpany" is 
bGing vie.\u'Qdl 

J'^rJ. noiTi!':}! lighting 
55^ sli^OuJy darki^r llian normal 



. jQ%_ concicierably darker than noniml 
coinplutely dark 

26. In gcnf^ral who la supervising the 
pupils while Ihcy aro vatchlng ''Thc> 
Electric Canipany?" (If more than one 
person plociao chciak only the pcrKon TOst. 
.l£iE£ESiMil supervising the pupils) 



98% thair regular to^nrher 
a rending spoclalif^t 
an nudiovlsual specialist 
a tc^nchcr nide 
a student tenchar 
soineonG from the school office 
a paremc volunteer 
other ( 



) 



2.4 



27* How frGquencly does each of tlio 
following occur whilG the children are 
viewing *'Tha Electric Conipany?'* (Please 
use the following codas: l^nevets 2^-very 
rarely s S^occasionall/ , rcquently , 
S^almost always j G^always), 

4^^j_8 a* the children Xg£gat_ aloud words 
being presented by the program 

b* the children write words being 
prosGnted by the program 

c. the children s^ina along vrlth tha 
music from the program 

d* the children get up and dance to 
the music from the program 

the children become bored with 
the program 

f* the children become so noisy that 
they must be asked to be more 
quiet 



5.3 



1,6 



2.0 



2.1 



Id i- 



l-,2 



a child has to be sent out of the 
room for mlsbehavlns during the 
program 

the TV set hai? to be turned off 
becausa the children arc not pay- 
ing sufficient attention to the 
program 
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While ^unc pupilB are vatchlii]^ "Tiic 
;ric; Conpauy'- arc there? other pupils 



28, 

Elefitrie Conpauy" arc there? other pupil i 
in the rooni v;ith them who are not nsslgned 
to watch tlic program? 



ilDJw^ (please skip to Qiiostlon 30) 
% yos (plDrif^e continue) 



29* t^at are these other pupils dQing? 



51i. 



c . 
d. 



readi n[; individually 

wrl tinp, indlviduol iy 

working in groups 
other ( 



) 



30, To what degree has the rcKuUnj^ in t nroHt 

of your typical pupils chanBcd an a refiuTt ^ 

of their having viewed ''The laectric 
Company? " 

- it has declined 



Ji it has rtMnninGd unclmnged 
64% it haa improved slight J.y 
_^RfM, it has iiiiproved greatly 

31* To what dogreG has the nbili ty of your 
typical pupils ^ decode words changed as 
a result of their having vioTOd "The 
Electric Jompany ?" 

^_ it has declined 

_ 6% it has rcunained unchanged 

_6Ja it has improved slightly 

37^ it has improved greatly 

32. To what degree has the ability of your 
typical pupils spell wmfds^ changed as a 
result of their having viewed "The Electric 
Company?" 

- it has declined 



18% it has remained unchanged 
GJA_ it has improved slightly 
_2Xt. it has Improved greatly 



33. To what degree has the basic sjBht: 
vocabulary of your typical pupils changed 
as a result of their having viewed "The 
Electric Company?" 

- it has declined 
2% it has romained unchanged 
66% it has improved slightly 
it has improved greatly 




A 



of moderatG ut^Q 
S2^^ of gvaat use 

35. Dufins the 1970-71 school yenr did you 
use telavlaioii ab n part of t\m reg ular 
instruc-tjonal progrnm for your pupils? 

223^ no, not at all 
jjj^ yess on rare gccasions 
2^^^ yciSj at lo^Bt once a weajt 
-^^^ ycis, at lease onJiQ a cUw 

i did not toach in 197rWl 



AjuuKnlng thnt^aJl Iho tGchnTcal and 
adinlninl rativG probluniQ current ly a^isorj- 
atcd wlih viuv;ln^ Iniit: rucuionni iclevision 
can bo solvodi how unnful do you feel tcla^ 
violon can be for the toacliing of reading? 

of no us 0 



_ of very litrlo usg 
I2jh_ HOine us© 



36* If cnch program of "The ElccLrlc 
Company" could be aired mora than once 
a day would you prefer * * * 

9% 



thut a given program be shown first 

in tlve evmijn p^ and then apa in the 
fnllowing day? 

Q1 that a given program be shown first 

dur ing the day and then again that 
even 

37, How many years of teaching experience 

do you have? , , = 

3-1-6 years 

38, Hov; many years of teaching experience 

in thig school do you have? 
— ~ — — q years 



39, \<hat is the highest level of educa-- 
tion which you have achieved? 

3% less than r- hachelor-s degree 
achelor's dugree 



1 4% master "S degree 
4% master- s degree plus 30 hours 
^ doctorate 

40. l^ich grade are you now Eeaching? 
(Please check only oiT_e answer) , 



ffBV^ 



0% 



2|r 

S3£ 



23i 



3£i 



first grade only 

second grade only 

third grade only 

fourth grade only 

fifth grade on]=y 

sixth grade only 

a conUiinat iun of gradGs 

selected pupils from various grades 

otl\cr ( ) 



41. Which of tho foJlnwlnn bc^at duiu^rlbus 
your currcMii loacliing vt'f^i^onBibi 11 1 iun? 

7 0% I teacli ^'^^i arndemic suiiJecLs 

to one cjnas of pupj li^ 

I teach ai.l of the af-adt^mic Hubjw^cts 
£i£^ ^^liUl £^ cl^uis of pupils 

I teach H oma of the ncadcmic subjects 

t o ono c lass of pu]) : 1 a 
5%^ I teacii Bonie of tli - ncadcTnic subjuct:^ 

to r.iore t hrui ojie cJanf^ of pujiilij 
21.„ 3; am a spnciaiist in reading 

othfir ( ) 

42. In wlilch of tlie following ways did 
you hear about "The Electric Company" pr_icn° 
to the first brondca ^t of thG program? 
(Piease check as many as apply)* 

13^ 



271^ ^ b 



by watcliing a TV talk show 
by watching the 1/2 hour TV preview 
from a radio announcement 
from a TV aimDuncinncnt 

e. from a newspaper article 

f . from a professional journal 

g. from a popular magazine article 
h* from a^booklet called J}m 

Ele^tr lc_ Coinpnny 
i* from my principal 
from another teachor 



1. 



from the children in mv school 
from the parGnts of the childrGn 
in my school 



43, 



\4\mt is your present overall opinion 



regarding "The Electric Company?' 



83% 



17% 



very favorable 
slightly favorable 
neutral 

slightly negative 
very negative 



44, How does your present opinion regard- 
ing "The Electric Company" compare with 
your opinion v-'hen you first saw^ the program? 



at 



less favorable now than then 
about the same now then 
somewbat more favorable now than then 



5^ 



much mora favorable now than then 



45. Currently how interested are your 
pupils in viewing "The Electric Company?" 



very InteresCGd 
sli[;h tly interested 
neut:rnl 

'J i •/:.[ I'f dlsiTiteroatGd 
v.;rv r ucoraBted 
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■'The r.l-octrric Compjiiiy" arci your pupils 
now In comparison to v;hen thoy first saw 
tho program? 

J-^^ less inLorested now than thoy 

first saw it 
4 7% about the f.amG now as whan they 

fir£it saw it 
25t somGwhat more interestGci now than 

v;hGn they fifst: saw it 
lis, much iriorQ intcresuecl now tlinn 
whein thay flrsu saw it 

^♦7f To what degro.Q Is some dlscuasion 
with the children immediately bafnre they 
SGB a program of ''Thu 'ITocCr ic Company'* 
useful in hnlplng them to/lBarn what is 
bsinf, taught by the program? 

prior discussion is absolutely 
e£]sential 

prior discussion ir> helpful , but 
not essential 
19^ prior discussion is neithGr bolpful 
noir detrimental 

prior discussion is deuriTnental 



74% 



AM. 



48* To what degree is some discussion 
wlch the children whi le Uhev are viewing 
a program of **The Klectric CompanV useful 
in helping them to l&arn what is bolng 
taught by the prDgram? 

13% concurrent discussion is absolutely 
essential 

concurrGnt discussion is helpful ^ 
but not essential 
concurrent discussion is neither 
helpful nor detrimental 
19% concurrent discussion is detrimental 

49* To what degree is some discussion 
with the children immediately after they 
have viewed a program of "The Klectric 
Company" useful in helping them to learn 
what is being taught by the program? 

subsequent discussion is absolutely 
Gssential 

subsequent discussion is helpful^ 
but not essential 
subsequent, discussion is neither 
helpful nor detrimental 
subsequent discussion is detrimental 



28% 



2^ 



lor At wh^iL time dtu*H l.ht' Brhooj 
begin for your pupiH 



51 i At what time are ynur pupils dis- 
missed for the day? 



AM 



52. During a typi c al school day 
Ttilnutes (msO does the ty pical 1 pu 
your class currently spend in eac 
following types of activity? 

a * eating lunch 

b, playing at gym or recess 

G. watchinn nnti onally produced 
ins t r uc t ional t cl evi s ion 

d, watching 1 o c 3^ 1 1 y prnduced 
Ins true t ional eel evi s j on 

c, listening to a tape or record 
f. watching a film or fiJmstrip 

g* working at a computer terminal 

li, working with a progranunod 
textbook 

i* reading a conventional book 
or textbook 

j. writing on printed work-- 
books or wDrksherts prepared 

publisher 
writing on workbooks or work- 
sheets prepared by this 
school syg_t em 

1* writing on workbooks or work- 
sheets prepared by you or 
another teacher in this schoQl 



huw many 
pil in 
h of the 

29 ms. 



nis . 



13 nis . 



21 m 



53. Do you get to see a copy of thcj bi-- 
weekly Guide to Shows for "The Electric 
Company" before the showing of the programs? 

57% nos I have never seen this guide 
(Please skip ' to Question 56) 
yeSj 1 see It very rarely 
yes, I usually sec it 
yes, I see it before every show 



7% 



54. 

14% 



MX 



56% 



How do you receive the Guide to Shows? 

a copy is mailed to me directly 
a copy is mailed to one of the other 
teach yj^ In this school who shares 
it with me 



a copy is mailed to mi£ schonl and 
circulated among the relevant teachers 
7% ^ copy is mailed to our scho ol sy;i torn 
and circulated among the relc'vant 
teachers 
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Ln whaL ways I if ^mvj couJcl tlu/ Guida 
to Shuv/s by clinngad in order to xmka it 
nioro useful to teacharD nt your grade 
leval? 

30% rdspOnclGd 



59. V-hnt: do you feel nru tln^ moBL ustiful ^ 
raudiug skill 15 which your pupils hnvo 
Iciarnad from viewing "THq Kloctric Coinpnny' 

01% roB ponded _ 



56. Are trJiorG any teclinical or adruinis^ 
lirnuivc prablGnis which cu^rrenUly makG It 
difficulc for you to mnke llie beat use of 
"The Electric Conipnny?'* 

22% respond cid 



60. Aire there nnv- udditioniil conmients you 
wu] d like to tiinlte regarding your cKporl-^ 
encGS to date in viewing "The Electric 
Company? 

6 3% res jponcled 



57* UTint types of inBtructional materials 
or teaching nids, if any, would help you 
to Tnake r.iore effective ub& of "The 
Electric Co^npany?" 

63% responded 




58. \*/hat is your general opinion regard^ 
ing the usefulness of -'The Electric 
Company^^ as a form of reading instruction? 

_f_9% J^gsponded 



Plea so Note: The Guide to Shows for "The 
Electric Company-' often features instruc- 
tional materials suggested by teachers foi' 
use in conjunction with the viewing of the 
program* If you have dcvelopGd ins truc^ 
tional Tnaterials ^r techniques which you 
vTDuld like to share with other teachers wo 
would appreciate hearing from you. You 
nay send such m^^terials to us under g 
rate cover as follows t 



Mr. Jack Roberts 

"The Electric Company" 

Childron'i^ TtiieviBlon Workghop 

Ont^ Lincojn riazn 

New York, Kgw York 10023 
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TECHNICAL REPORT CIIILDRZI^'S TELEVISION 
WORKSHOP' SURVEYS 1971^1972 

A, SAMPLING PROCEDURi':S, SURVEY OF SCHOOLS 

I* Construction of tliG Sampling Frames and Sample Selection 
Sampling was done from three frames i 

(1) A magnetic tape list of 1969-70 public schools for the nation 
and possessions . 

(2) A list of private schools occuring in the primary sampling 
units (area segincnts) of the National Assessment of Education 
Progress- 
es) A l±Bt of public schools appearing in the NAEP primary units, 

but not appearing on the tape. 

Frames (2) and (3) were necessary because of the incompleteness of 
frame (1) , 
Frame 1 

The tape list of schools was restricted so far as possible to schools 
containing at least one of grades 2, 3, and 4. Schools known to be closed 
were deleted. Because of the lack of enrollment by grade data for some of 
the schools^ the definitions outlined in Table 4 were used to determlna 
membership in this frame. The definitions exclude all schools for which 
reasonable computer programmable judgements indicate are not likely to 
have one of the target grades, but include all schools for which no judgement 
was possible. 

On the basis of the iDcation of the state in which the school is situated, 
the frame was stratified into four regions defined In Table 1. On the basis 
of charac ter Islt cs associated with the county in which the school is siCuat*id^ 
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the fi^aine was further stratified Into four size of community strata, 
definod in Table 2, and into two socio-^cconqmic strata, defincad in 
Tabic 3* Table 5 arrays the nurnbers of schools in each of those 32 strata 
togethor with the number of schools sampled, as follows. 

Within each of the 32 strata the schools were ordered by enrollment ^ 
using the enrollment figures resulting from the frame membership definitions 
(approxiinately the number of pupils in grades 2, 3^ 4)* Ten unequally 
ei^sed strata were imposed upon the ordared array of schools in each of the 
32 strata to this point, forming 320 strata total, Thfe ten strata pro-- 
portioned the total schools in the ordered array, from largest enrollment 
to smallest in the following approximate proportions; 

SlKe Stratum 1 2 3 4567S9 10 

Proportion 0.025 0.05 0.05 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0,1 0,1 0.075 
Schools with no enrollment reported, there were 109 of them in the frame^ 
were assigned to size strata numbered 10, 

Schools ;^ere allocated to the 32 region by SOC by SES strata in 
approxlinate proportion to the number of schools in these strata. This 
number of sample schools was then equally divided among each of the 10 
size strata, with the restriction that no fewer than 3 schools per stratum 
be allocated. The sample schools were chosen from within the 320 strata at 
random. 
Frame 2 

Private schools occuring in NAEP primary units were stratified similarly 
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to tho schools in fraine 1, exccist the socio-economic status strata were 
excluded, and the number of size strata per region by SOC stratum was 
allowed to vary, depending upon the number of schools involved. 

The number of schools and the number sampled are given in Table 6. 
Frame 3 

A list of schools was prepared from the magnetic tape file of all of 
the tareeu schools in the NAEP primary units. This list was then compared, 
school by school, with the current, list of schools for these areas. Schools 
on the NAEP list but not on the tape made up frame 3. A total of 13,058 
schools on the tape were checked, and found to be deficient by 495 schools, 
or 3.79% of those checked. 

Only regional stratification was imposed on this frame, and two size 
strata were Imposed upon each regional grouping, making 8 sti-ata in total. 
The numbers of schools and numbers sampled are given in Table 7. 
II. Operations 

The survey was originally planned to have three mailings of questionnaires 
■followed by a telephone survey of non respondents to the three mailings. It 
was soon apparent, especially considering school and postal service holiday 
periods, and later, Christmas mail volumes, that the schedule developed 
for three mailings plus the telephone survey left Insufficient time beti^een 
these activities. Consequently, two mailings were undertaken. 

The response rate was much lower than was anticipated during initial 
planning, even considering the reduced number of mailings. Consequently, 
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the number of telephone calls made was increasad. The returns to each 
mailing are presenued in Tabla 8* 

Schools to appear in the telephone survey of non respondents were 
selected from those schools which had not yet replied by December 10th. 
(Table 8 includes schools responding since that date but which were not 
telephoned)* 

A total of about 500 schools were chosen at random from within the 

379 strata previously described. As well^ up to three additional schools 

per stratum were chosen^ to be called in case calls could not be completed 

to one or more of the originally selected schools in the stratum. The 

closing of many schools during the week preceding Chrir^tmas prevented cgmplete^ 

ing calls to most of these alternates. A suminory of the teiephone survey ^is 

presented In Table 9. . " ) \ . 

* 

III* Estimation ^ 

The magnitude of the non=response problem caused some difficulty" with 
estimation formulations , particularly variance estimation* "Non-response 
Implies failure to return a questionnaire, and also failure to answer a 
Specific question' on a returned and partially useable questionnaire. The 
latter problem varies in importance among different questions* 

Consequently, the software developed for this analysis had to treat each 
question separately in obtaining eatimates, and have the capability of 
dynamically collapsing size strata within the region by SOC by SES strata, 
according to the requirements of individual questions. 

Basically, the telephone survey is weighted in the analysis to account 
for the non^-response fraction in each stratum; non-response here means 
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failure to rctum a questionnaire. Non-response to a question on an 
othei'wisc* usable questionnaire is handled by differentially weighting 
the mailed questionnaire fraction of the stratum. 

For those strata for which the inailed fraction is zeroj the telephone 
fraction assunies the weights necessary to estiraatG the wholG, For the 
converse^ that is a telephone fraction of zerOj there is no estimate of 
the non-response fraction , and the inail fraction niust assume weights 
appi'opriate for estijiiation of the whole. This latter procedure ^ while 
less than satisfactory since it can tend to produce over estiinates in certain 
circumstances, was chosen over the only other alternative of excessively 
collapsing strata^ This last alternative was used when both the mail and 
telephone fractions were zero in a stratum. 

Collapsing the size strata involves combining the weights associated 
with a stratum for which no response was registered with the next stratum 
in the orderd array (assuming estimates are possible for this stratum) * 

In the case of variance estimation , the problem is aggravated by the 
necessity of having more than one observation in each of the telephone 
and mall fractions in each stratum. Depending upon the particular question 
under consideration, this situation was not obtained in more than half of 
the 379 strata. 

The variance estimation procedure adopted was to Ignore the differentiation 
between the mail and telephone fractions , and to collapse all the size 
strata within the region by SOC by SES strata. The former action by itself 
produces underestimated of the variance, since it essentially ignores the 
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variance component due to the telGphone fraction* The latter ^action producGS 
an overestiniata of the variance, since it Ignores the importanu gains in 
precision due to the stratification by size of school* The balance is, likely 
to be some over estimation of the variance, 

Also, since the telephone fraction is ignored, the estimate for which 
the variance is computed has no non^response adjustment. This biased 
estimate is computed in conjunction with the variance estlinate* The relative 
variance is then computed, and this figure is applied to the adjusted Estimate 
as a reasonable estimate of its variance. Table 10 provides an example of 
the results of these calculations* Entries relate to the percent of pupils 
In grades one through six who viewed the Electric Corap»'±ny in school as a part 
of their regular school program. 
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Dof Inltions I 



Y£_£ ^ an obsGrvation from the i^th mail que sfijbnhaiWT;^ 

stratum. (If observations were obtained for all strataj I 
has a maximum value of 379) | 

_t 

^^ii ^ observation from the j-th telephone questionnaire in the 
£-th otratum; 

^SL ^ ^"^^ number of schools making up tlie population of the il-th 
stratum^ 

m the number of sehools sampled from the £-th stratum; 
- the number of mailed questionnaires received; 
^21 ^ ^^^^ number of mailed quest ionnoires received which also ansv/ered 

the question of interest! ie had a value of : 

£,i' 

"n^2£ ™ numbei* of telephone questionnaires received* 

The formulations to follow assume all values other than and Y^ 
are fixed. 
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EstlmaCeo of Totals 



N, 



Y = Z 
i 



n. 



n 



2j£ 



.m 



"i.t ±h\..± + 



m 



2,£ 



Estiinates of Ratios 

The esuimator is of the formp 

- Y 
X 

where both Y and X are SGparately estimated, as formulated for totals. 
Domain ^stiniatas 

As presented for totals or ratios ^ except thot the form of the 





= I 


„m 




^ I 


Y^ 



where I ^ 1 if the response is a member of the domain, ^ 0 othewise. 
Variance Estimates 



Var [Y] = E 



2 n + in 



Variance Estimateg for Ratios 
Define 

At 

Compute Var [V] as given above. 

Then /\ 

Var [R] s Var [V] 
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B, SAI'IPLING PHOCEDURES, SURVEY OF TEACnERS 

I. Construction of the Sampling Frames and Sample Selection 

The lists of teachers- najnes supplied by the principals comprised the 
teacher frame; that ISj the list of teachers using the Elecnric Company 
for classroom teaching as reported by principals who returned a questionnaire 
containing at least one name* The list totaled 979 names from 251 schools* 
The disposition of the numbers of names and schools by regional strata 
is Indicated in Table 11. 

One teacher %^as chosen from among those listed for each grade in each 
school. Sample selectpon was with equal probability within grade taught. 
A total of 517 teachers were selected^ and the distribution of sample 
teachers by region is also shown in Table 11 * 
II. Operations 

Three mailings of the teacher questionnaire were undertaken. All non-- 
respondents to the third mailing were contacted by telephone ^ and asked a 
subset of the questions on the questionnaire, Quastlons asked by telephone 
had to be important to the surveys as wall as easily phrased and easily 
understood to facilitate completing the questionnaire in a reasonable time 
interval* A total of 148 calls were attempted. The distribution of mailed 
and telephoned questionnaires is shown in Tables 12 and 13, 

The subset of questions- asked by telephone were as follows; l, 2, all 
parts of 3, 7, 8, 15, 30, 31^ 32, 33, 37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 44, 45, 46. 

Responses, at least partial, were received from all but 25 questionnaires, 
for an overall response rate of 96%. It is emphasized that rGsponse rates 
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to individual questions can be jnuch lover than this ovorall response rate. 
III. Estiraation 

As was the case with the principal questionnnire, non-response adjust- 
tnents were computed separately for ludividual answers to Individual questions 
to peinilt the full utilization of partially completed questionnaires. The 
adjustment essentially credits the non-reapondine teacher with the aver;ii,i3 
response of all other teachers teaching the sanie grade In those schoolts 
In the same region by SOjC by SES by- size stratum. The adjustment is larger 
in those cases where the teacher was one of many teachers teaching a given 
grade In a school, than in cases where the teacher was one of a few, or 
the only teacher teaching that grade in the school. That is, weighted average 
responses were ucjed for the adjuatments, with the weights dependent upon 
the number of classes of a particular grade using the Electric Company in the 
school. 

In cases where no Information was received for a particular question 
in an entire stratum, the stratum was essentially credited with a weighted 
average response for all other strata. The weights in this case depend 
upon the estlinatcd number of schools using the Electric Company in the stratum. 

The number of pupils viewing the Electric Company was estimated in 
both the November and June surveys. In Juna, in rGsponae to the teacher 
questionnaire, a number of teachers reported that they had never used the 
Electric Company, even though their names had beun given by the principal, 
or his agent, as uaors. The November estimates were scaled dowiward by 
the same proportion as these teachers were of the total teachers. Such a 
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scalina assumes the average numbe. of pupils per teacher is tha same 
for noii users as users. 

Also, thera were a number of teachers who raported that th.y had 
been using the pvogramme in November, but were no longer using it. By 
dividing tha total n.^bar of t.achors using in November by the total taachar. 
using in June, an inflation factor can ba computed which, again presuming 
an average number of pupils par taacher similar for both groups, applied to 
the June estlmatea should approximate the adjusted November estimates. 

The magnitudes of the adjustments and the values of the estimates are 
shown in Table 14. mm viewing this table, It ,ust be kept in mind that ' 
both the November and June estimates, and particularly the Utter, have 
associated with tnam large variances. This variance orlaes from the raative= 
ly few numbers of schools going into the estimates. 

However, there may ba some justification based on the numbers in Table 14 
for concern regarding the possibility of positive bias in reporting numbers 
of pupils in November, or a negative bias in June. Of the two. the former 
appears mora likely,, perhaps arising from a tendency to report enrollment for 
whole grades when only certain classes were using the program, or reporting 
the whole class enrollment when only some proportion of the class was involved. 
A methodological study designed to measure the masnltudes of response bias ' 
might be justified in future surveys of this type. 
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Definition s 

^p^^±^ ^ observation from the i=th school in the £-^th stratum for 

which the teacher had been reported teaching the j--th 

grade In November; 
^£^1 j * total number of teachers reported, in November, as using 

the Electric Corapany and teaching the j-th grade (in the 1-th 

school in the l-th strot 



^ the estimated total number of schools In the £-th stratum 

using the Electric Company, as estimated in the November surveyj 
- the number of schools in the i-th stratum from which at least 
one answer was obtained; 
M , * ^ thooe values of M , , for those teachers (grades) ^ as above ^ 

and who also answered the question ( le registered a non^missing 
value . .) . 
Then to estimate the total response, n 



Y = r 



where the summation over j indicates summation over those grade ranges 
reported using the Electric Company in November. Where the range of the 
suimttation over i is not ehoTOp sunimatlon is to be only over those schools 
for which at least one answer was obtained. 

In practice, only those values of £^i^ for which a non-zero estimate of 
the number of schools using the Electric Company are included in the sum. 
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The values arc further ruatrlctad to those strnta for wlilch T M ^ Q 

(oi-* 0) . If this resti-iction appliao, the exprension is furUlicr 

multiplied by, 

379 / 
I N. 

to adjust for missing strata* 

As is the case for the analysis of tha principrilG' questlonnaii-es , rauioi 
(or percentages) are estiniataci by sepnrntGly estlnioting the nume^rators and 
denominators 5 as described above, Doniain estiinatcs^ arc obtained by 
defining an indicator variable as dGscribed earlier* No atteiiipt has been 
made to formulate a variance estiTnator for thr^ estlTnates obtained in the 
teacher survey. 
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DEFINITION OF REGION STRATA 



Moitn ALlantic 


2* Southeast 


uonriGG L icu L 


Alabama 




Arkansas 




Florida 




Georgia 


Wory JLEiia 


Kentucky 


Massachusetts 


Louisiana 


Nbw HainpshirG 


Mississippi 


New Jersey 


North Carolina 


New York 


South Carolina 


Pannsylvanla 


Tennessee 


Rliode Island 


Virginia 


Vermont 

■ 1 


West Virginia 



3. Great Lakes and Plains 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansai 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 



Washington 



West and Southwest 
Alaska Utah 
Arizona 
California Wyoming 
Colorado 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Texas 
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Table 2 

DEFINITION OF SIZE OF CQM^WNITY STRATA 

1. All counties containing a central city with a 1970 population of 

ISOjOOO or greater. 
2* All other counties in the same standard Metropolitan Statistical 

Area (SMSA) with a Size of Community (SOC) 1 county, 
3. All counties not in SOC 1 or SOC 2 but containing at least one 

city of 25,000 or more in 1970. All SMSA counties not in SOC 1 

or SOC 2. 

4* All counties not in SOC 1, SOC 2 or SOC 3* 
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Table 



3 



DEFINITION OF SOCIO 



ECONOMIC STATUS 



1. Those counties having the largest proportioii of Individuals whose 
annual Income is less than $3000| the total population of these 



by SOC stratum (lo\^ SES) , 
2, All other counties -in the Region by SOC stratum. 

Note that these definitions imply a variable proportion of individuals 
with incomG less than $3000* For example, in the Northeast Reglonj SOC 2, 
low SES counties are those in which 11*2% or more of the individuals have 
Income less than $3000. In the rural Goutheastj the percentage is 56,2%. 



counties to be (about) 25% of the 



total population of the Region 
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Table 4 



DEFINITIONS OF SCHOOLS INCLUDED IN FRAME 2 



Definition 



Numb a r of Schools 
Excluded Included 



1* Closed Schools 

2* Open schools, no enrollinent 
data of any kind 

3« Open schools^ no enrollment In 
ungraded or special education 
classes J enrollinent in at least 
one of grades 2, 3p h not Eero 

4. Open schools 5 at least one of 
ungraded or special education 
not 2ero, and at least one of 
^ pre-klndergardGn through grade 
8 present 

5* Open schools^ at least one of 
ungraded or special education 
not zero J and at least one of 
fresliman through post graduate 
present 

6, Open schools 5 with at least one 
of ungraded or special education 
present J but no other enrollment 
data 



4,374 



19|211 



3pl70 



Totals^ 26J55 



2,071 



44p633 



23,904 



1,574 



72,182 



*Totals include United States possessions 
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Table 5 

NUMBERS OF SCHOOLS IN DESIGNATED STIUTA, FIIAME 1 



ERIC 



Rg ez i o n 


Size of 




NumbGr of 


Nunib c r 




Community 


status 


Schools 


Sampled 


1 


1 

X 


J. 


1 282 


40 




1 




JL 1 J / X 


4n 




£m 


1 

X 


1 DRl 




1 


O 


T 


^ ^ u 




1 




1 
X 






1 

X 








1 9(1 


1 


A 


JL 






1 






2 046 


60 


2 


1 


1 
X 


476^ 


30 


2 




2 


1*203 


40 


2 


2 


1 


261 


30 


2 


2 


2 


459 


30 


2 


3 


1 


1,157 


30 


2 


3 


2 


3 .040 


100 


2 


4 


1 


2,384 


70 


2 


4 


2 


5,983 


190 


3 


1 


1 


, £i W W 


30 


3 


1 


2 


3,488 


70 


3 


2 


1 


738 


30 


a 


2 


2 


1.864 


40 


3 


3 


1 


1*431 


30 


3 


3 


2 


3 530 


70 


3 


4 


1 


3 514 


70 


>3 


4 


2 


7,126 


150 




1 


1 


1 389 


50 


A 
*t 


1 


2 


3,923 


150 


A 










4 


2 


2 


957 


30 


4 


3 


1 


1,249 


50 


4 




2 


3,421 


130 


4 


4 


1 


1,334 


50 


4 




2 ■ ■'■ 


4,515 


180 . 


Total 






69,861* 


2140 



^-.^Total -eKcludes- United :-States..posiessions, ,^..^.„^^^^^^ 
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NUMBERS OF SCHOOLS IN DESIGNATED STRATA, FRAME 2 



Ragion 


T— — — 

Size of 


Number of 


Number of 


Number 




CoramuniCy 


Schools 


Size Strata 


S A m n 1 p H 


1 


L 


1106 


10 


30 


1 




369 


4 


12 


4- 




348 


4 


12 


Jm 


4 


23 


1 


3 


2 


1 


luB 


,2 


6 






82 


1 


3 






70 


1 


'3 




4 


23 


1 


3 


3 


1 


1003 


.10 


30 


3 


2 


80 


1 


3 


3 


3 


63 


1- 


3 


3 


.4 


47 


1 


3 


4 


1 


917 


10 


30 


4 


2 


29 


1 


3 


4 


3 


124 


2 


6 


4 


4 


18 




3 



4410 51 153 
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Table 7 

NUMBERS OF SCHOOLS IN DESIGNATED STRATA, fRME 3 



Regioii 


Number of 


Number 




Schools 


Sampled 


1 


139 


6 


2 


83 


6 


3 


134 


6 


4 


139 


6 


Total 


495 


24 
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Table 8 

RESPONSE TO MAILED QUEStlONNAIRES 



Total 





Number 


Returned by 


Returned by 




Mailed 


Principal 


Poit Office 






Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Mailing 1 


2318 


530 22,9 


48 2,1 


Mailing 2 


1788 


273 15,3 


0 0.0 



803 



34.6 



48 



2.1 
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Table 9 
Sro^IARY OF TELEPHONE SURVEY 



Disposition 


iNumber oi Calls 


Completed questionnaires 


233* 


Mailed new ques tiDnnaire 


y y 


Schools not listed in directory 




No answer 


JO 


Call backs 


37 


Already mailed questionnaire 


22 


Promises to mall questionnaire 


50^ 


Schools closed 


5 


Schools refusing cooperation 


16 


Unable to complete call 


2 


Number dlsconnectad 


1 


Total 


527 



^otal eKpected cdmpleted questionnaires 
as a result of telephone survey 373 

Total actual completed questionnaires 248 

C47.1X) 
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Table 10 

mmu OF vmmm estimates 



Grade 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1. Estimate of percent 
pupils using TEC 


7.5 


16.3 


14.4 


6.9 


3,8 


1.9 


2. Estimate for which 
variance is computed. 


10.2 


20.1 


17.3 


8,2 


4.3 


2.9 


3. Rilatlve variance (%) 


6.83 


2,08 


2.32 


'2.49 


3.00 


14.2 


4. Approximate 951 

confidence range around 
estlniates, line 1 


+3.9 


+4.7 


+4.4 


+2*2 


+1,3 


+1.4 
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Table 11 

DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHER NlTrlBERS AiND TEACIIER S^\MPLE BY REGION 





1 


Region 
2 " 3 


4 


Private 
Schools 


Total teachers reported 


176 


276 


178 


291 


58 


Total Schools 


50 


50 


56 


79 


16 


Teachera Sampled 


96 


109 


105 


175 


32 
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Table 12 

RESPONSE TEACHERS TO Mil AND TELEPHONE SUilVEY 





1 


Reg 

2 


Ion 

3 


h 

■J 


Private 
Sciiool s 


Total questionnaire's first 
inaillng 


96 


109 


105 


175 


32 


Percent returns 


48 


46 


53 


47 


31 


Total questionnairGS second 
inaliing 


50 


59 


49 


93 


22 


Percent returns 


18 


36 


43 


21 , 


50 


Total questionnaires third 
mailing 


41 


38 


28 


73 


11 


Percent returns 


12 


26 


14 


23 


54 


Total completed telephone 
calls 


29 


21 


21 


49 


4 


Total non-resppnae 


7 


7 


3 


7 


1 


Percent non-=respQnse 


7 


6 


' 3 


4 


3 
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Tabu 13 
REASONS FOR NON-RIESPONSE 

Number of telephone 
colls 



Hawaii (not called) 1 

Needs district approval 2 

Maternity leave i 

Answered on another teacher's 

quastipnnaire ^ 

School not listed 2 

No longer with school 16 

Refused to cooperate ' 2 

Total non^response 25 
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Table 14 



NOVEhiBER AND JUNE ESTIMTES OF THOUSANDS OF 
PUPILS USING TllE ELECTRIC CO.^a^Al^Y 



Thousands of Pupils Uslna Tec 



Grade 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 6 


Other 




ovember Estimate 


304 


682 


595 


■ 287 


158 


82 






rpportion teachers 
Bver using 


.2078 


.0142 


.1257 


,1030 


.4222. 


.3766 


.0711 


ij us ted November 
■ - Estimate 


241 


672 


520 


257 


91 


51 




ine Estimate 


167 


507 


268 


185 


70 


1 

15 


15 


^achers using November 
Teachers using, June 


1.1403 


1.1896 


1.3526 


1,3995 


1.3.495 


1.3683 


1.1597 


me Estimate 
ljusted to November 


190 


603 


362 


259 


94 


20 


17 


iviation 
)Vember - June 


51 


69 


158 


-2 


-3 


31 
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